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ASTATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MrsUTES OF MEETINGS, 


■TaH?6 f October 13th, 1 m, 

A General Hooting was held in tho Library, No. SS, Tsgkijh Tfikyo, <?n 
Wednesday, OoEober 19th,. 1&S0 S at 4,30 p.m-, N. J, Hannon, Eh^., President, in 
the Chair, 

The minutes of the fast General Meeting, having been published an the Japan 
Jiotf, were taken as read, 

A paper on “ Japanese, ,f by E, H. Parker, Eag., H, B, M- Vtce-CuEBui, Che- 
rdiitpho, Korea, waa presented and read by the Ocrreappndiiig Secretary, 

Mr, Chamberlain followed with a paper <m “The Qnase-Charociert eaUed Va- 
jiruahi” 

The President thanked the author for papers which had given sy muth 
mat ruction and entertainment to the in embers who had Ciulst! to hear them. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


TflKYu, NovembEj 10th, Idhfi. 

A General Meeting m held in the Library, No, a$, Tankiji, Tiitjo, on 
WodcEaday, November 10th, 10S(J 3 at 4.90 p,m., B, H, Chamberlain, Esq., Vice- 
President, in theohair. 

The minntoa ot the last General Meeting, haring been published in tha Japan 
Mail, were taken as road. 

The ComcspondEnj; Secretary intimated tbo election of Dr, Michaelifi AH an 
Ordinary Member of the Soei&Ly, 

In the ahM-ueo of tlic author, the. Corresponding Secretary then read a paper 
by E, H. Parker,, Esq,, H. B. M. Vica-Cangn], Cbenmlpho, Korea, entitled t+ The 
Yellow LangnSgea/ 1 

W, Den Lug, Eh^., read a paper on " The GAku&hi-kai-in, ih 

The Chairman thanked Hr. Den tag for the ettremely interesting oonirihnttan 
he had made to the Society's Transactions, 

The meeting then adjourned. 




( Ti ) 


T$ks<j, December 16th, 1596. 

A. Geuflral Meeting was held in the Bibraiy, No. 83, Tsukiji, Taty&, cm 
Wednesday, December IGth, JB06, at 4 p.m*., Dr. E. Divera Id the chair. 

The minutes cl the last meeting haring been publishfld ill the Japan Afai^ 
wore taken jih read. 

A paper iE On the Connection of Japanese with the Adjacent Continental 
Languages,'" by the Re*. Dr, Edkirte, Rcfctng, was, in the absence of the author* 
prase n ted lo the meeting by the Recording Secretary', 

Http pipers, by E. H. Parker, Esq.* H* B. M, Vioe-Oounl, Obcmulpho, Korea, 
on “The Manchas 1 " and on "The Manehu Relationa with Korea/" were, in the 
absence of the anther, rend by the Corresponding SMictaty* 

The Chairman eipresa&d the thanks of the Society to the authors of the 
papera that had befcn presented, 

The mating then adjourned * 


TffltnO, February 9th. 1067, 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan waa held id the Lihraryj 
tfo* 33* Tsufciji, TtfkyB, on Wednesday, Fcbwary 9th, 1507* at 4 p,m,, N. J. 
Hanneu, Esq., President, in the ehair. 

Tha Corresponding Secretary intimated tho election of Mr* 33, H. Parker as a 
non-maiden t, and of Mr* S, Isawa 03 a resident, member. 

Mr. H* A. C- Bonar’s paper on M Maritime Enterprise in Japan >p was, in tho 
ahafinne of the author, lead by the Corresponding Secretary* 

The Preaidant eipressed the thanfci of the Society to Mr, Bona? for hi a 
valuable paper* 

Afior a few remarka from several of the members pteEcnfc, the meeting sd- 
jparued. 


ToEVo, March 16th, 1087. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan w&b held in tho College of 
EngioMriug, Tora-no,mon* Tokyo, an Wednesday* March 16th, 1807, the Rev* 
Dr, Amtitnan. YicE.Preaideiit* in the chair. 

The minutes nf the last meeting, having been pnbltshed in the Japan Mail, 
were taken as read:* 

The Corresponding Scoretapy inliraa^d the aleetioo of Mr. A. E* Wilem&n as 
a member of the Society. 

TJjo Chairman then called upon Profasaor Chamberlain, who delivered to a 
large and appreciative andianca an intonating lecture on the Ainw, which was 
illustrated by photographs and by a collection of Aino clothing, utensils and 
implements. 



Tka Chcurni&ti, fa ikankiug Me. Chamberlain in the name of lLie Society for 
kia highly iDteisalbg lectura, remarked tha: ft formal vote was baxilly necessary, 
seeing that ike muling had already given no uncertain indication o i apprsciaiion. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


ToKC&Uf*, April 20th, 10S7. 

A Crenwal Meeting of the Society was held in the Public Hall, Yokohama, on 
April 20th, ISS7, N, J- Hann&n, Esq- l President, in ike ebair. 

The ininniflE of the last meeting, having tun published is Ike Japan ITaii, 
ware taken aa read. 

The President then introduced to the mooting Professor C. G. Knott, D.Sc,. 
E.ILS.E., who gtva a lecture on “Total Solar Eclipses, with special reference to 
the Mining event of August l&tb. 1 ’ Tha lecture was illustrated by magic lantern 
views of solar plltnCffiCB&. 

After the usual vote of tkankij Ike meeting adjourned. 


T&lYo. June 17tk f 1807. 

Tha Annual Meeting of tko Asiatic Society of Japan was held in tbc College 
of Engineering, T6kjo h ou Friday, Juno 17tk, at 4 p.m„ H. J. Haimea, Eb^ 
President, in the chair. 

Tko minutes of Ike last general meeting were read &ud approved. 

Tke President then called on Mr.. J- E. Gnbbini, who proceeded to read a 
paper on L< Tha Eoadat System i® Japan finder the Totngawa Sh&gttn9u ,f 

The President conveyed to Mr, Gubkins ike thaute of tke Society Tor kis 
eiceediogly valuable contribution to tkeir Transactions. He deaired to ask oaa 
question regarding ft point that did not seem to be distinctly touched open in tko 
paper. Was there in the Japanese feudal SJ-riem anything corresponding tit what 
is known as subinfeudation ? Were tka lords of castles in any way dependent 
upon the lords of Iks territorial! in which these castles were, and these again upon 
the lords of provinces V 

Mr, Gubkina replied that, in all probability, the Sofar*&* did originally hold 
a province. If we could draw the map of Japan, say about the year 1250 iu>., wo 
might dnd suck a correspondenco between title and province. But tka changes 
which were constantly taking place ultimately destroyed all sock earreftpopdencs. 
A family, although driven out Of its original holding, vnontd still retain iU tttb- 
With regard to subinfeudation, he was unable to give an immediate answer, SJJ ho 
was still investigating fhi subject. He believed, however, it would be found that, 
although in many q&sbh the Imbbi doftnpiSf were in ft position of dependence 
towards their feudal EUperiorB, no regular system of subinfeudation such u that 
known in European countries ewistod at any timo in Japan,. 


( visi ) 

The Rsv. J. Summers observed that a certain kind of subinfeudation aecmcd 
to hare existed, tor thcdftfmyr' of Sendai had A dependent in the person of Eatft' 
kuia Eojurfl, who was also a joa/nt, tit lord of ft caatlo, hot under the lord of 
Sendai, This with other easefl went to prove that aubinfeiidation was known and 
practised here. 

The Rev, Dr. Amerman drew ft parallel between teadaliHm in Japan and 
feudalism iu Europe, pointing out that the two systema showed many points of 
similarity, developing as they did about the seme time and quite independently the 
one cl the other. At the same time, there was also a great contrast- Feudalism 
in Europe developed as population wan settliug and society fonniug, and. is 
gouerally leooguSeed as a necessary step in tho progress of civilization, end there¬ 
fore an advance on what piecadedit. Is. Japan. on tho other hand, there were 
already a ee tiled population and an Imperial Government which had lasted for 
centuries. In the&o ciicumstfl oeefl feudalism sesamed to he a reircgresaicm ratliex 
than an advance. 


REFORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 1S8&1&77. 

The work of the Society daring the past year may lie briefly auinmarised an 
follows, Seven general meetings were hold, at which nine papers were read and 
two lectures given, Aa will he obvious from the complete list given in Appendix 
B, the papem have dealt with a variety or subjects,—customs, language, hi&tory, 
litetataro and ethnology- An interesting feature of the Scaiety'a Proceeding* 
during the year were the two lectures, the one by Professor Chamberlain on the 
Ainos, and the other by Hr. KnCtt on the Total Eclipse of August 1 ( J 111. which j* to 
be visible in Japan, The former wAa delivered in the College tf Engineering, 
Tfikyi, the latter ic the Public Hail, Yokohama, The Society's Library, as will 
be Eeeu by a glance at the list of Presentations and Exchanges (Appendix C), Is 
increasing in number aud volume. This seeing to show that tho work of the 
Society is being appreciated abroad as well as in Japan, 

The Council also beg* to report that ten new members have been elected, and 
only tliroebavs withdrawn, and that, upon the whole, it is matter for congratulation 
that ao much solid work has been dcuc, although it is subject for regret that the 
number of eontrihuli^m ie atilltmali. It only remains to call Attention to the 
Treasurer'* Report (Appendix A), which shows that thare will bo a small balance 
on hand altar all liabilities foe tho year have been met. 
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AnzkDii B, 

List of PiPiEE He An BaronE the Sooieit Ucprxe the Scfcsroii IS&6-7.. 

!►—Japanese. By Edward Harper Parker, 

?.^-The *' ^fellow ” Langnags!. By E. H- Parker, 

S.^On the (joaHi-Charactera cAlted “Vi-jirudbL 11 By B, H. Chamberlain. 

4.—The QnJtiuM ifrsMn. By WaEtcr Boning, 

—The ilanehni. By E. EL Parker. 

G.—The kfancltn Relations with Korea- By JL SL Parker, 

7, —ConnCOliCn of Japanese with the Adjacent Continental Language!. By J, 

BAkine, BJ>„ Peking. 

8, — Oil Maritime Enterprise in Japan. By H. A, C, BtUUU', 
ft.—An Aino Bear Herat, By B. H, ChambflrlfljU, 

10.— 1 The Fend*! System fa Japan under tko Tokugarra Shoguns, By J, H, 
GnhljiPfl, 


Appu^die £7. 

PuSSSKTATIOtS! AMD AninlTtOSAp SuDUtWI, 

Analeti InatitnM Mcfaorotogtu at Romanist tie Stefan C. Mepitcs ^Amt&les de 
l/Instifat Mitfor^Logi'ine de Ronmanic par Stephen C. Hep;fas,. Dii'SCfaisr dn 
I'lnititctJ. By the L creator - F Bnc barest, l&Eft. 

Proceeding! cl ikeUnited States National Museum. On the Birds oT Japan. By 
Leonard Stcjnfrger. By the Author. TVaatiiogtcm, 1S9G- 

Ohgearratfaas pablifea per Plaatitut MiUurolngEiiua Central: de la Socififa dee 
Scieuces do Finlaade; Vell. f part 1., Vol. H„ part 1. By the Academy of 
Sciences d Finlwid, 

ObSHrTtttioua Itet&orofagi*] nee faiiea & Helsingfors eu 1SB3 at 1SS3, By the 
Academy Of Sc ic c ces, Helsingfora, I fiSG, 

Exploration Inters atkmla dcs RSgions Pelairea, J8&2-3 et I0S3-4, Expedition 
Polaira Fiolandaise, By the menu Society; Hetofasfarfl, ISflG. 

Ariithcil un mid dea Veroins fur Erdkande tu Leipzig; IflSi to 18 &d» 2 To!*. 
Eiehange by the Geographical Sootety, Leipzig, 

Lie Been der dcutechen Atpen; Lina Geographiachc Monographic * 0 » Br. Alois 
GeiatHck, Atilt Tafal b, [Allas," By the Geographical Society of Leipzig, 

Eoiutim da Sociedade de Geographia do Lisboa, Eitolmugc by the Geographical 
Sctdety of Lisbon, 

Biirag tLLL Kaunedom af Finland* Natar cell Folk, TJitgifna af Finska Vetenskaps- 
Soeictefan. iCgctribuirona to the Knowledge of the Natural Hietory and 
People of Fiuland, pubiistie-! by the Academy of Sciences cl Finland,} 

Utveraigt at Finska Vefanskapa—Soofatefan Fdrhandtingar \X\TT, 1S04,103S. 
By the Academy Of Sciences of Finland. 



Japan naoh Beiaen fend Studied; Em AaltnfA dor Kflnigliehqn FreuiJkctien 
Hegiernng darfiCBteLLf. Yam J t P, Scin, Professor an dec UeivfirsiUit Bona, 
ZiFcit sr Band, By the Author, 1S9$, 

Memoirs of the Lftarwy College, Imperial University of Japan, tTo, i. TLa 
Language Mythology mid Geographies] Nomonckture of Japan in tbs Light 
of Alno Studies, by B. H. Chamberlain, including an Aina Grammar by John 
Batchelor, and a Cat&togue of Books relating to Yeio aud the Atuos. By 
the Authors. 

ilosA Aeltt Acadcmiai Cra.Jjaop-Ciir^GcrmAniffl Haturie Gnrioaonint [Yerbanth 
lungend. KAts-Lcop-Cer. Uent&cben Aead. d. Naturforacher], 2 vole., *to, 
Hade, 1SB5. Exchange—By tbs Soeiely. 

Proceed:uga of the Canadian Institute, Toronto. Exchange—By the Inflation. 

An Account of the Progress in Geography in the year ISfld. By J. King Goodrich. 
(Extract from the ^mUbwninn Be^ort for 1B3S.J By the Author. 

Thfl imp metal L ' Germania,” a Brochure by the Uiscoterer. 3>, TYinckkr, in 
Freiburg. By the Author. 

Gat&logus Je Aroheologisch Varzamelmg van hot B^taviMiBeh Genooteebap van 
SnnHteo eu Weteuatbftppsn door W. P. Greenereidt, By thu Society of Arts 
and Sciences, Batavia, 10 S 7 . 

Catalogue der NamismatEaebe Yeraameliag van bet Eatavsfta&eh Geawt, van 
Kuneten sn Wetanacbappgn door J, A, V’tii do Ghijs. By tho same Society, 
Batavia, 10flG. 


List of Exchanges. 

Academy of Natural Science^ 8. W. Corner of ISth and Race Streets j Philadelphia. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Intfla, Calcutta; Journal. 

American Geographical Social?, II TY sgth St., Now Tort; Bulletin and Journal, 
American Oriental Society, e/o Addison Van Name, Esq., New Haven, Couu, 
American Philological Society, q/o C. B. Lamnan, Esq., Cambridge, Mas a. 
Arnorican Philosophical Society, 104, S. 5th St.,'Philadelphia, Pann,. 

Anualen dea K. K, Naiur Ilkt. Hdfmuacinn, Vienne, 

Anthropological Institute of Greet Britain end treked, 3 Hanover Square, 
London,\V_C 

AiithropolagiEche Gesclkchaft in Wiec, Burgring, Yienua. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journel and Proceedings, 

Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Bataviaaach Genootschap; SJotulftte. 

BatariaaBeh GenootBchEip; Tijdscbrift, 

Bataviaaach Genootschap; Yerhaitdcliugen, 

Bolclun da Seciodadc de Geographic da Iikbsa. 


( rii ) 

Boston Society of Natural History, c/o £dw, Burgees, B^. d Boston, Ma-is. 
California Academy of SciailMS. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto; Froecedinga, 

China Reeisw; Hongkong. 

Ceamoadj Guido Con; Turin. 

Geogriphieftl Society of Leipzig. 

Geographical Gordey of India; Records. 

Geological Survey Office, Calcutta, 

Harvard University Museum □£ Ccinnarativa Zoology ; BiClcf.il). 

Imperial Russian 0at)graphical Society; Bulletin, 

Imperial Russian Society of the Friends of Natural Sciences, Anthropology Slid 
E thnology of Moscow. 

Japan TT&ckly Mail, Yokohama. 

Jah ns Hopkins University, Publications; Baltimore, 

Journal Ajlatfque, Ernest Leronx, Editeur, 39 Hue Bonaparte. Paris. 

KaiaerlEChe Leopoldiriadhe Carol iuiaehe tSentsche Akadewne dor NafoiTforwher; 
Ysrhandlungflu. 

Mitihciluugen ..I t r Dcutschen Gescllsehaft fitr Natnr- ond Yti Ikorir: Oshsiena, 

MiltbeiLiiatcu dca Ycreins Eiir Rndfcunde zu Loipsig. 

MDigenlandifChs GescllBolj&ft, Leipzig. 

Guime t, Miniature do TlnetrUctidn Publi^ne, Paris; Aunalea ei Revile, etc. 
Mnscimi of Comparative Zoology ■ Cambridge, Md.br. 

Nnmlamatii and Antiquarian Society; Philadelphia, 

CeAterraichlsehe Monataachrift fiir den Orient, 

Omithotggiachflr Yerein in Wien, c/o Dr, Gustav von Hayek, Hon. See. 

Qfversigt of Finske Yfltnrrakap Sudeten, 

ObaeivAtoira de Zi-ka-Tvri; Bulletin dee Observations. 

Royal Aaietio S&qiely of Great Britain, £3 Albemarle 5t. n London, W.; Journal. 
Hovel Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch ; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 

Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, (Shanghai; Journal, 

Royal AaiatJo Society, Straits Branch; Journal, 

Royal Geographical Society, 1 Barilla Row, London. W.; Proceedings. 

Royal Society ] PrOcc edi □ ;;s. 

Royal Society of Now South Wales, Sydney, New South Wales; Proceed Inga. 

Rnyal Society Of Tasmania; Procr: sdingA. 

Royal Society of Qneanaland, Brisbane; Proceedings. 

Scismologieal Society of Japan, Tranaaetiooe. 

Smithfldnian Institute, Washington, B.C.; Reports. 

Smithsonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology. 

Socipdad fieegradea dc Madrid ; Bolotin. 

Bociiti Academiqne Indo-Chinese, Saigon. 



( xiil ) 

Scciittde G^cgrAphie, fSuLIttitl ft Compto Fl ttid u dcs Stances; 181 Bflttl &¥ flrd St. 
Germain, Paris. 

Smiflo-Japcnaise, 25 Qual Voltaire, Purie. 


G& the motion ot SEt Francis Flunltett, seconded by Dr. Divers, the report *vfts 
accepted. 

As preliminary to iha dflattEon of oJEcotS for the enanfng year, it nis moved 
by Kr. EnOtt, ajid aecOndcd by Mr. Duffing. that the ballot lor the Corresponding 
Rewretary be taken immediately after the election of the preei^ect.. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ballot for Offi-cans and Members pi Council r as til ted a? /ollovre:— 
President ;—N, J. Haanen, Eeq_. 

Yi&e-Fresideute :^Eev, J r L. Amemai],, D. D.j W. G. Aston, Esq., M, A. 
Corceij&ondiag Secretary :—B, H. Chamberlain, Etq, 

Recording SecretariesDr- C. G-, Knott, W. J. S. Shand, Esq. 

Treasurer91. N. Wycfcofl, 33sii- 
Libmmn i—Bev. X. Summers. 


Conscm. 


W. DeaEag, Esq. 

Dr. E. Divers, EBB. 

X. SI. Disco, Esq. h EB.B.E. 
Pot. Dr. C. 3. Eby, 

J, E, Gubkin B, Esq. 

Tbc meeting then adjourned. 


J.G.E&n h E<iq. 

N, Kanda, Esq, 

Rev. Ei U. Miller. 

J. Milne, Eaq., E.RS. 
B Vntftbe. Eeq., B, Sc. 


7 


LIST OF MEMBEES. 


HflKOIULH7. Membtcek. 

Rear-AdtO ital W. Aiituir, n/o M&SStfl. HallcU & Co., Trafalgar Square, London. 
Sir Rutherford Altocft, E.C.B,, AlheBSUm Club, London. 

Sir Tbomaft E. Wade, JT.C.B., Athensenm Club, London. 

FroFeaBor Csto. B, Lay,, ICE S. A. 

PfoCesSor W. P. TVhitR.aj'i New Eaven, Codn.j U. E. A, 

Hon. Geo. F. Marsh, Boms. 

A, W. Eraiilw, British Humid. 

FroE&SHor J. L Rein, Bonn-ftm-Ithein, G'crEQitny. 

Eaton A. Nordenskjold, Stockholm, 

Rev, Er W, Syle, p.n., C0& Walnut St., Philadelphia, E. 3. A. 

Rdi. Joseph Elkina, n.o., Foting. 

Ernest M. Saimvj Foreign Office, London. 


Amerman, djo., Her/J ab, L., 19 T&uliiji, Ttfkjy, 

Anderson, r.iL.c.fiip V-'., St. Tkotnaa' Hospital, Lon Aon. 

Andrews, Rov.’Wtiter, Eflkodflto. 

Aston, Hi. 1 l, W. Q., H. E. M.'a LogaiitJd, Tokyo. 

Atkinaon, b.£c,, R. W r ., Cardiff, Wales. 

Batchelor, J., Hakodate. 

BkksrHteth, Eight Eovctcad Bishop, Tfltyd. 

Bigelow, Hr. W. S., 20 Suzuki cbo, Surngadatj Tokyo. 

33iogham, Kou. J. A., Cadiz, Hardfion Co., Ohio, U- S- A. 

Bishop, Roy. On Nagasaki. 

J&isSet, f.L.H. 4 J., 78 Yokohama. 

Bonar, E-, c/qI S. Kina * Cfl -1 London. 

Brandram, Re?, J. B., NagaH&hL 

Brauns, Frof, Br, !>„ Haile Unirerflitj, Germany, 

ErioklGiy, E.i., Capt. Prank, 10 GoahCme Tamachi, Sbibo, TOkjC. 
Brooke, J, H., o/o "Japan Herald/' £S Yokohama. 



Brown, A. E r , Marine Bofiril, Tokyo. 

Brown, Jr., Matthew, (5 Yokohama. 

BnHy, Pb., 11 bia, Boulerard fits EjEtrignollss, Paris. 

Center, Ale*-, 4-* Yokohama. 

Chamberlain, B. H., IinpcriQl University, Tokyo. 

Cocbrao, d.d., Eaf + G-, 13 Higaahi Tcimzaka-mechi, Azibu, TufcyO. 

Cocking,. Jr., S., G5 Yokohama, 

Condei J , J., Government ArcbitwU Tukyfl. 

Coo|>er n e.i m iiL.n., C. J-, Bromwich Grange,' Womariar, England, 

Coaglitrie., J. B., Hongkong. 

CiK h W, Botlglae, Akasaka, Ornate-ebb, Ssn-eb^nac, No. 10, Tbkyo. 

Cutlor, Titos., Queen's Square, Blooms bury,, London. 

Ormtkskant, W. J., 95 Yokohama, 

Baulreiner. J., French Legation, TSkyd. 

Benin g, Walter, Department of Education, T$by5, 
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By E»wa.rd HA&FEb Pahker. 


[mad Oetdbtr 13th , i£5G.] 

As Mi-. Aston truly remarks of Japanese, ^ths native spelling 
“ represents ft more ancient pronunciation, jmd a knowledge of it is 
!< hi dispensable foe etymological purposes.” Iu ilic second edition of bis 
nhlo Greartmar of the TFrtdrtt I^antfn&ge, therefors, lie reverts to the 
ancient, as distinct from the phonetic spelling, which latter he first used, 
and which \u commonly used hy Europeans in ronmiiiiiug Japanese. To 
ill list Late what Mr. Aston means, take the English sentence : “ Right 
14 through the island recess : 11 recollect the fJeKnan forma rtdtt r/tei-c/d, 
and the Latin form recede re ; and imagine what a loss to etymological 
clearEiess would bo bound up with ryt fAnt thi ylaiid rises. Tine argument 
which Mr. A a too applies to pure Japanese .fits Chinese-Japanese words 
equalLy well, and Ids view that 14 in their case nothing is gained by ail 
adherence to the Japanese spelling , 11 which view led him to eoulmne 
<H to give aa nearly as possible the actual Ycdo pronunciation of the entire 
u word, i irrespective of its spelling in Japanese kana 11 [j& £] , ia suscep¬ 
tible of considerable mod libation. 

The ordinary Japanese, in speaking, has no more idea whether ho 
is using Chinese or native words than an averjtge Briton has how tunny 
Teutonic nutt how many Latin words he uses: consequently when the 
Japanese finds himself turning a/a into o, and kiyait into kiyd, the 
instinct which guides him witli Japanese words iu one case will prompt 
him with Chinese words in the other. Hence the importance of presold 
ing the old fcrna written pronunciation is triple or quadruple- at least: 
it helps us, by furnishing an increased number of instances* to decide 

Vfll h XTi-l 
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on mere inspection whnE each kana syllable origin ill Jy was ; to judge 
what tie ancient Chinese and Japanese sounds were, and w lift b by tint 
standard they ought now to to; find to measure speculatively by tie 
Above lights, and by tie light of very modern usage, tv bat may Lave teen 
tb$ prebistoric relation between Chinese and Japanese* 

Tim learned Motowori, one of the Webster k of Japan, published n 
generation or two ago a table P £ fiS IE] also wing the way in 

which tho commonest Chinese words (whether in go-<m Or 
should be written in kanit . Outsiders will understand the ga-on [S ^h} 
and taft'OTi [61 =&] distinetiou when it is explained to thorn that it beams 
precisely tho same relation to Japanese that Ibe importations of Latin 
and french did and do to English, The Japanese settlors, coming most 
probably from the continent, drove north the then native race, just os 
the Saxons drove north and west the ancient Britons : it yet remains 
to be shewn whether the Japanese language is partly made up of 
fragments of the said aboriginal tongue, just as English is of Augments 
of British; but, nnyhaw, the Romana and the Normans at different 
periods introduced what, may be called the gali-cn and the rsm-on of 
Latin (including Greek) into the language then developing in England; 
and, as with the go-on* and fosn-im in Japan, those importations often 
present the same Latin word in different forms. For instance, prayer 
( prier ) and imprecation are oar go-on and hmi-an forme of the eamo 
word. There is a third form of Chinese pronunciation in Japanese, 
which may be compared to such an adoption as the frenchified Latin 
word d&ture to represent a purely new 1 modem idea, For in stance, in 
addition to the go-on and kan-on forms of the Chinese character ^ tbci r e 
is the modern Clhness sound siin or ming, used with (Special reference to 
the “Bliug” Dynasty, aud different from the go form miyang (now 
pronounced TWiytf) aud the Aratr-on form «?#£♦ It is called the tang 
[# now pronounced to] mi* 

So far European and American students of Japanese Lave gone, 
Bntjnst as, [apart from the borrowings of Latin above ins tan ced as having 
occurred at different times within the memory of history), there was a 
time when both tho borrowed Latin frater and frirt and the enriched Saxon 
irudtr aud brother were more closely connected with a common stock 
bhr&tti; bo, with Japanese, there is internal evidence, apart from tho 
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ga-om, kan-on$, and tfi-ont, of a time when the borrowed Chinese and 
enriched Japanese languages stood on a common footing as derivatives 
from tlio sumo ancient stock. As far ns I have been able to ascertain' 
students of Japanese Lave not even contemplated, ]at alone demonstrated, 
this lest relation, which, notwithstanding, appears distinctly provable 
from local matter in hand, without going ahold to Acciulian or Sanskrit, 

One of the most valuable keys to Japanese etymology is tbe letter 
tbe first two strokes Df which form tbe katahana, and tbe cursive 
form of which forms tho hiragatin latter now usually called/w, pronounced 
like a strong rtAo, In tbe modern dialects of Canton, Hakim, 
Foochow, "Wenchow, Ningpo, Yang-chow, Hankow, Sack 1 □an, and' 
Peking, this character is now pronounced, pet, put, po lift, pai, pah pih, 
pith, }mhy pitr In Coreau it is pztL Tbe fact that in north, south, east, 
and west the present initial is an uuaspirated p is the first piece of 
evidence that it always was a p t 

Of the above dialaete, all but the two first have either entirely lost 
all the entering tone forms (Lo. p, f, k) of aft, n, ng, or have substituted 
either a 1 vowel, a jerk, or a ft. In Canton and Hakka, as also in Corenn 
Chinese words, tbo p final is almost invariably and uniformly pre¬ 
served. The occasional pronunciation in French of fiual consonants 
(usually left oot in speech) shows that their omission and survival 
in parts of China is not outlandish, but has an exact parallel iu 
Fmops. The Latin language iu France, as corrupted by tko Gauls 
and Normans, generally omits the A §?, just as the Chinese language, 
where vet corrupted by Tartars, Tibetans, Mansi, etc., omits tbe A ?F. 
The more fact that final p exists in lfwang-tung, (a place which we 
have shewn ou other historical evidence to represent the oldest spoken 
Chinese, just ns emigrants to isolated Iceland have retained the purest 
Scandinavian), and with a gap of all China between, again iu isolated 
Corea* is alone aufliciout to prove adequately that p float is no ancient 
survival, and not a modern addition. Evidence (as shown elsewhere) 
tends te prove that the Japanese largely obtained through Corea,— 
whether through Coreau mouths or vid Coreau territory,—the Chinese 


1 Fur preoissr dc&cvipt iu i] a of L-nch of thflue d i nhdls, see dirtier numbers of (he 
China Jteirtrw. 
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words adopted within the past 1,500 years into Japanese; so that this 
circumstantial evidence too would lead ns to assume that Japanese* 
Chinese also originally carried or tried to cany, the final p. Where 
the go-on and kan-on were spoken in China, and what language is now 
spoken in the same areas are different questions; for as has been 
elsewhere poiuted out, vast Chinese populations were continually driven 
south by Tartar iuvadors, and forced to emigrate by Chineso Emperors, 
during the period A. D. 800-1800; and during this samo period 
the Chinese language north of the Yang-tszo was moreover extensively 
corrupted by hordes of immigrant Tartars. I atn not yet prepared to 
say what modern Cbiuese dialect now best represents the go-on, and 
what dialect the kan-on as then existing. I hope to see this demonstrated 
before long. But meanwhile, (apart from tones, which are utterly 
unknown to Japanese speech), the /run-on and go-on both, as represented 
iu Motowori’s spelling, resemble Cautonose, Coroau and Halcka quite as 
much as they resemble any other existiug Chinese dialect know to mo ; 
and therefore, although then, as now, the Japanese probably were only 
partially successful in representing Cbiuese sounds iu kana, tho repro¬ 
duction of the old Chiuese sounds iu Motowori’s spelling is of some 
value os shewing in a measure what old Chiuese was, as woll as what 
the Japanese thought it to be. 

Now 4, aud that class of words, is written by Motowori Jit ^ ; 
i. e. with the two kana letters now standing for t +fu. In Coreau, 
Hakka, aud Canton, the modern sounds are ip, yip, and yep respectively. 
The character ?#, aud that class of words, is written by Motowori # 
i. e. with tho two kana lotters now standing for e (or ye) -f /u. In 
Coreau, Hakka, aud Canton, the modern sounds are yep, yap, and yip, 
respectively.* The character 8, and that class of words, is written by 
Motowori or with tho two kana letters now standing for a + >. 
The modern Coreau, Hakka, aud Canton pronunciation is ap. Instead 
of the modern Japaneso pronunciations being ip, ep, and ap, however, 


In order not to take up too much space, I only take the leading character of 
group. Sometimes the initial consonant or vowel may vary in other charac¬ 
ters of each group, but tho final p never varies,-except as is afterwards shewn. 
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they are iS t and o + The reason is that the/ sound in Japanese, 
besides at best being more like the English or Iriah wh than tie English 
f, is entirely dropped between two vowels jti moat modem eases. 
Thus \fti, efu t and qfa become ill, eiZ, and trir. Again,, by a, process nkin 
to what is called sandhi and gfina in flaoekrit* s iu shewn by Mr. Aston, 
to be equal to i + a, and an is equal to long o. Thus wo get in, ia» (or 
io }, ftn d u. The obvious in ference, w hen one eocb aach a tl umsy combi na¬ 
tion as efu to spell "yo,' J is that this spelling is tho remnant of an 
older pronunciation; just as, with na, through or " tfl.ni,” (and words 
of the class) is the romujtut of the older pronunciation tto^uch t (truck, or 
durch* 

Mr, Aston says very truly tbat the letter p (evidently not meant 
to include the sound p) “ is entirely foreign to the older Japanese 
ii language/ 1 and tbat "it is only found in Chinese words and in the 
” present spoken dialect of Japanese, in the latter of which oases it is 
“ usually the result of the assimilation of a preceding consonant to the 
" initial h or / of the second part of the compound," He instances A ^ 
hacki-Ji 5, coutracked tohappo; ^ M stteu-yittnt, contracted to seppuku, 
etc,, etc. Fat from this being the case, with tlm sound p t it is almost 
certain on the evidence of what has hecu or is to be said, that the old 
pronunciation was luttpon^ and scipuk, and the euphonic change (as it* 
the case of such changes as cur rtpph'cafwii for adpUcadon), has by a 
most natural process run through the whole language, Mr. Aston adds 
that " in Chinese words an w* or at the end of the first part of a 
<L compound baa often the effect of changing the h or / of the second 
rr part into p,' lie instances M nawjrTi for nanjTi; manptifeu for 
etc,, etc. Here, again, the old pronunciation was moat 
probably nvMpmvf aud nanpuh, (the final nasals m, n, fishfarming in 
Japanese an indistinguishable ani/frnm, as in Sanskrit, And in any case 
becoming indistinguishable from each ether before a p, like our word 
imprint for mpriti f ), 


D The Eeesi&n SwHrnff or SiiimrajD; the English Leflcncnt Or AresifwirttiiJ:, eft 
or fjcjet; the Grc^k Vttsilevi or Basileut, arc eJ] in (crcat-mp oiampi« of decay and 
development, nppeclainme to the circle of endless changes known as “Grimms 
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There is no occasion whatever to rush from this to the violent 
conclusion that the ancient Chinese initial was p pure and simple. 
There is no need to advance one step beyond the point to which wo are 
taken by evidence at hand. As has been shewn in my several papers 
on tho southern dialects of China, and especially in those upon the 
Hakka and Foochow dialects, the initial pronunciation of many words 
still there oscillates between p,/, and htc. Thus in Foochow, the vulgar 
pronunciation of the above word U is pouk, though the proper sound is 
honk; whilst in Hakka the pronunciation is puk in all cases. Hero, 
then, in Foochow (whore/is an impossibility) wo find the samo thing 
as in Japan,—the utter disappearance of the aucient initial / or ph in 
in favour of A, except where it survives in p. Tho evidenco of Chinese 
dictionaries points to a coufusion at all times between p and /, and the 
confusion still continues. It is not at all likely that the confusion was 
less 1,000 years ago when letters were rarer; and the Japanese, in 
gradually losing the Chinese initial savouring of p, retained it in places 
where an h or/ would be difficult or cacophonous, i.e. after nasals and 
surds. As the Japanose have never distinguished between the Chinese 
aspirated and unaspirated initials, the fact that they had p 4 (ph) to deal 
with, as well as p, would all the moro outage any tendency of theirs 
to lapse into / or h, which two aspirates are, it is said, extensively 
confused even now in some parts of Japan, and are more or less confused 
with each other occasionally by all Japanese perhaps in colloquial. 

In Coreau Chinese / has more absolutely disappeared than in 
either Japan or Foochow, and p is the universal initial for both tho/ 
and the p of China. P and p 4 also represent Chinese p and p\ but the 
Coreans often aspirate where the Chinese do not, and vice versd. Thus 
is n ot pal* but p l al; & not pung but p'wig. There is doubtless a 
method about this apparent maduess, which, however, will be explained, 
if possible, on a future occasion. When, therefore, it is argued that 
aucient Chinese f 44 must have been p ” or “ must have been Aw or A” on 
the evidenco of Corea or Japan, it should be recollected that what is 
sauce for the Corean goose is also sauco for tho Japaneso or Foochow 


«In Corean final l invariably represents Chinese final t. 
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gander. The safest assumption ia tint it was what it is,—doubtful and 
irregular,—and that the C&reans have gradually purified it into tbs 
Foochow people into for, and tie Japanese into h as an initial and j> 
when preceded by a consonant or a nasal ; each country according to 
its own genius. 

In Japanese all thaliope or rsfits [$fi nil/?]; the laps ox rafus [sft rif] ; 
Ups or rijiit [& rift]; fop& 7 kafm or hofits [#t ha] ; rttps or ntfus [A riifl]; 
rdapi or ‘tufas [*ft Jiti/ffj, etc., etc., throughout the whole language, either 
in the kail-on or the go-on form , correspond strictly with the Cereaii, 
Hnkka, aud Canton forms ■ but* aa I have shewn in my papers on 
Hnklta ami Cantonese, the Hstkka is more unswervingly regular, judged 
by ancient teste, than the Cantonese,—as, for instance, in the eases of 
& and A {fop and njrqp)* which Aro/ut and yip in Canton. 

The next termination of interest is the letter ^ or which, in 
ftfltofcaMa and Hragana Alike, is corrupted into a bastard contractioD } 
unlike any Chinese character- By tbo same train of reasoning as that 
followed in the case of 7 Is or p, the letter ^ can be shewn to'etuodfor the 
final ng of China, Thus £4 dt ^ are i ■+■ yse + 113 (the last now pro¬ 
nounced ttj, and spell ^ S£ r etc,, (now pronounced yS), that ia, those 
words which are pronounced in “ average standard " Chinese yung Or 
Hung [lower series). lo my paper on the W&nchow dialect, I have 
shewn how the absence of the initial h distinguishes the lower from the 
upper aeries. Thus, again St tfc ^ spell f 4* y& + ng t i.s. iyau or yaw, 
or ae atJ tbo words of the ^ class are now pronounced. Motowori 
specially tells us that iya is the same as y«. "With regard to the words 
jfc and he, upper series, Motowori points out that it ia only in the 
go-on that they are pronounced Jn fie, yau/j] - he says that in the 
kan-on they are pronounced H nr yd [Lq. Chinese yztty or ydaf\. Now 
in Hakka and "Wenchow j^ s or j png lias still no other pronuneifttioa 
than that of yowj y And in Foochow its vulgar pronunciation is ottnq, 
tbougb its proper sound is ifi#, Here, then, we get not onty a corrobora¬ 
tion of what Motowori says, but a clue to what was meant by the £011 
and go distinctions. This clue will be followed up in due course ; but 
at present the solo object is to shew that ^ stood for u#, "Without 
dragging Out arguments to a wearisome length* it will suffice to say 
that words of the ywny [ 7 H now yo] class are spelt ^ S& M, ie. i 4- yo4- 
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ny ; words of tlio ung or teeng [23 now t>] class are spelt o or tro 4- ng ; 
words of the & [ yang or ang upper series] class, (still pronouuced in 
W&nchow differently from are spelt iSr 4", i.e. a + ng for the go-on, 
and t + a 4* ng for the kan-on ; and that, throughout the imported 
Chinese written language, wherever anything ends in ng, it is, in 
Japanese iuvariably spelt with the final 4". It does not appear absolutely 
certain that the hybrid kana letters representing u are derived from 4" 
yu, but it seems certain that they are derived from some character 
now sounding yii ; and, this being so, it is not wonderful; inasmuch as 
iii many Chinese dialects a large number of u or ten and yii ore still 
pronounced ngu, ngii, and even ng pure and simple. Thus is usually 
pronounced ng in Haklia, Wenchow, and Niugpo, and &r is pronouuced 
ng in Halcka, Canton, and WSuchow. 

Mr. Aston says the final n of the future, e.g. hikan, is, in the spoken 
language changed to u, aud then forms a crasis with the preceding a and 
becomes o. Thus hikan is pronounced hiko; and I notice in Mr. Satow’s 
Kvcai 1 Va Hen that the latter syllable of this word is written 4*,.i.e. 
ka + ng. Mr. Aston also says the Japanese final n, as now existing, 
is more nasal that our ft, and indeed any one can hear for himself that such 
words as — & are as much ichi bang as iehihan. I also notice that Mr. 
Satow spells the K'ang-hi [Ko-ki] in the same way, namely tro 4". I do 
not know if Mr. Satow's Kwai Wa Hen professes to give in all cases the 
correct ancient spelling ns laid down by Motowori, but if it is a fact 
that the proper spelling of the modern Japanese future an or ang is with 
a final 4", we get absolute proofs not only that 3 (spelt 3r 4") represents 
the ancient Chinese ang, but that it continuos to represent oven now 
the theoretical sound ang. To my mind tho evidence here given is 
quite sufficient to establish the claim of tho lettor 4" to Btand for the 
ancient, and now lost final tig, which sound, though lost to the ng 
Chinese part of Japanese, has gradually re*appeared in the n Chinese 
part of Japanese, and in pure inflected Japanese as above described. 

Tho Japanese fiual kana letters derived from — and %, aud 
variously pronounced in Japan n aud mu, seem to be used by the 
Japauese somewhat promiscuously for final n and m or m«. Motowori 
used 3E to represent tho finals of those Chinese words which in modern 
Chinese end in in and n. Now it is a most interesting fact that, in 
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W&uehow, tlio only pronunciation of — is gi, i.e, tho letter u, uiterod 
■clcurlyj. but without any dcBtribablo vowel whatever, Thus 4 ia 
pronounced in Wenchow nzaL With regard to the letter derived from 
Jt, this charactor is practically obsolete in China, bat any occasional 
use it 3ms is fipprueuUy tUo equivalent of an d iu Habit a and 
Canton the colloquial word for JJ not 13 or 11 none hi is i.e. tho letter 
m without any desciibnbla vowel, whilst in Foochow tho game idea is 
conveyed by wj. Tima Hrhc t mhai, Mid jfi/m, are llie colloquial ways 
of fciiyintf ^ tti tlje two first cases and in tlio last caso. 

Thus, whether the ancient CbiMse uasal finals were exactly co¬ 
extensive with n/f and n or not, it is at least probable that there were 
two different nasal finals, ono of winch was and is a doubtful n and jw, 
and of which was aud is a doubtful m and iig, alike in ancient and 
modem Cliinesa and iu ancient and modem Japanese, In the Sanskrit 
alphabet there arc separate nasals m t n, fij ij, nud vg corresponding with 
tlio Sounds it, cA, t aud 7c, aud all these nasals are written with a 
common nasal mark or riiHttttim he Fore their respective surds. Thus 
wiijw, NiHttzc, witcJm t uz^iUj and wjdtoc, sped ijiArppu, maiin&u,* utaiichtt, 
tnantit, and inawjkit respectively, 

Uufortunately, however, the nasal final 4, which has beau shewn 
iu correspond with modem Chinese nj, has also a second use, which 
destroys tho harmony of the Japanese system. Tlio class of words 
3* (pronounced variously yti and yait almost all over China) is written 
111 .4, o?' i 4 : the class of words R- (pronouncad inversely yau and 

yzi iu most parts of CLina (ydfl iu Wenchow) is written * 4 (which 
moans tut 4 ii, and spells jw} : the class of words (Kfe (pronounced au, gu t 
eu iu China] k written H- n ^ t and spells d. So with & a -I- u ; X, 
id 4 wj S5 mid & nnd j£, all three classes foi 4- u ; V and 1$- her +«; 
j£t and %$ he (i r o, fcw)+i*; J73 St $L BS, and words of those six 
classes, nil %hi 4- it; i j/u 4- gti 4- it ; ¥- ^ 13 all sa 4 it; 
nil so 4 zi; aud* iu short, in numerous other classes of parallel cases: 


* It isi interesting to notice that Gqksud possesses the Sanskrit distinction 
between dental t and (ordinary Ecglxsli) palatal z. Pur the first the Coreaus 
write tt r hut it is (os in Sanskrit tuoj never final. 
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there can be uo mistake tliAt u or ^ represents a final which is now 
almost universally « all over China, whether preceded by a, e, i, o, 
or u. 

There are several ways of explaining this. Firstly, in Wenchow, 
the modern ng final, almost universal elsewhere, lias (uot partially, as 
at Ningpo, but) absolutely disappeared in certain classes of words. 
Thus the words Ik Jf, ( chang , hwang or k'icang, and lung) are 

prououuced tsae, hsiioa, aud hue; and therefore, supposing wo assume 
that the ancient unsal, above postulated to have been a cross between n 
aud ng, had also a tendency to disappear altogether, this assumption 
npplied to Japau would be supported by Wfiuclioweso. On the other 
hand in Yangcbow the other of the two nasal finals disappears (not 
partially as at Niugpo but) absolutely, in certain classes of words. 
Thus the words 'u 29 {kican, mien) are prououuced kou, viiei ; and 
therefore, supposing we assume that the ancient nasal, above postulated 
to have been a cross between n aud w, had also a tendency to disappear 
altogether, this assumption would not apply to Japan.. But, elsewhere, 
I have showu that Yaugchow has very little claim to represent ancient 
China, for tbo country has been frequently overrun, decimated, aud 
kidnapped by Tartars. Ningpo, again, has three nasals: the pure ng, 
tbo French nasal n, and the French nasal gne, as in the words elan and 
Boulogne. Iu Foochow there is absolutely but ouo nasal, i.e. ng. In 
Canton, Corea and Hakka, there are m, n, aud ng. In most of tbo 
“ mandarin " dialects there aro but two, i.e. n and ng. Thus wo fiud 
that Japanese differs from all, inasmuch as it ouly retains the ancient 
nasal «, which n is in modern practice very much like ng, the ancient 
ng having disappeared altogether. After all, then, Uie Japanese in 
making tbo letter tt do double servico for u aud iu/, do uothing worse 
than do the Ynugcbow people, who turn both mien aud tnei into miei; 
i.e. who neglect iu spoech to mako a distinction recognized iu tho 
spelliug system. 

The only conclusion it seoms possiblo to draw is that the Japanese 
found tho ng nasal so faiut (as it still partly is at Ningpo) that they 
mistook it for a «, just as ouo unable to pronounce the French word 
bon, might run into the sound beau or ho : aud, iudood, (though I know 
nothing of Portuguese) I understand something very like this has taken 
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place in such words as Callao. Thn Japanese final ^ must therefore 
be pronounced of double value, and therefore defective, The final — or 
always stands for the nt or n nasal of' Chinn, and any want of 
clearness it or tboy may possess is alike inherent in the original Chinese 
nasal or nasuls. 

The Chinese initial A, which in moat parts of China is almost hh 
before ftj e t o, u, and hs before i and ft, is uniformly k fwhich included y) 
in Japan. Thus ■& gt and fill fire km, lion, Inca, fto, ki, fain. 

This fact may bo of great importance in identifying pre historic Chinese 
with pre-hutoric Japanese. The Chinese ft, aspirated or not, is k * 

T !]0 Chinese words beginning with s, Its, i&, sh, sh, ch\ are in 
Japanese grouped under the initials z, s, sh, ch, cte, and dj, but any 
irregularity in this group is more than equalled in Foochow, where they 
have only *■, eft, and tJt J for the representatives of all these. It will bo of 
interest, when we endeavour to prove the pre-bistoria relation, to notice 
how uniformly the Chinese Is becomes s in Japan, e.g. so; whilst, on 
the other hand, the Chinese $h often becomes dsh, o,g, Jt a tfjv, (usually 
written jii by Europeans). The initial sh can only take place in 
Japanese befora i (including in or yu), and the initial dz can only be 
used in the syllable (usually written dsn). The Japanese have the 
initial e$? (usually written Saw); but it never represents any Chinese 
sibilant initial: the Japanese cannot say stt r and have turned both 
initial and vowel into something different from f and This also will 
bo of importance iu filing the pi's-historic relations foreshadowed above. 

The Chinese t remains t (including d) except before f, whou, ns in 
Corea, it becomes eh; and before w, when it becomes £* or 

The Chinese n may bo the means of throwing great light upon 
ancient Japanese. It is extremely irregular, and appears as tf , tfj, t, y, 
y, oio., besides n. Many ancient Chinese words, still need in colloquial, 
may also be identified by this moans. Moreover, there is a remarkable 
apparent absence, amongst all Japanese initial t^s which are not very 
manifestly me deni Chinese, (i.e. within the memory of history), of any 
connection with any possible CLioesa words having the same meaning, 
eireejtt with those Chinese words which begin with xh, Jj r or y. 

Rottudly speaking, tlio Chinese l is tlio Japanese r, and vies versa, 
in both languages always as an initial. 
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The Japanese b stands for the Chinese m, p, and /. 

Having here imperfectly indicated the marks by which modern 
Japanese words may be traced back to pre-historic Chinese, or to 
the same source as prehistoric Chinese (i.e. previous to B. C. 800), 
I propose, in a future paper, to give a list of 1,000 words which, 
I consider, almost prove beyond doubt that a great part of tho 
modern Japanese language may be, (apart from its knn, go, nud 
til importations made during tho past 2,000 years), traced back to 
a lauguago common with that language from which the modem dialccla 
of Cbiua have all been derived. 


THE “YELLOW" LANGUAGES. 


By Edward HARrEfl Pariler, 


[Ezad Nmt. 10, 183G .j 

Tho object of tbig paper is to shew that* before Chinese was 
imported into Japanese, (1) directly, and (2) indirectly, through Corea, 
—say before A,J3. 1—the Japanese spoko a language, the grant 
majority of words ift which came from the same language-stock no 
Chinese, 

Of the a,000 or 0,000 wordR which an educated man uses daring a 
life-time, the greater part meet bo different forme of the same word, 
thus;—break, breakages, broken-hearted. One thousand separate worde, 
then, if shewn to be descended from the same source in any two ap¬ 
parently totally different Inngaages, would bo the main part of these 
languages, so that the 5OO or so of words given bore arc sufficient as a 
whole on which to base a theory. 

It is of course a separata question how far sifted evidence will 
support the theory in ouch individual case, and competent Japanese 
scholars will doubtless be able to shew ihnfc nanny of the words given 
have a very different local history from that suggested. 

It is not proposed to say more in explanation at present. Here 
follow certain lists of words, arranged so ns not to make the scrutiny of 
them too wearisome, and interlarded with observations nud other matter 
calculated to vary and render more palatable a very dry if uot nauseous 
dose ofYellow " philology. 

The characters arc, of course, evidence of nothing but what the 
Chinese intend to represent as the sound. 
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Tho sign f beforo a number means that Hepburn supplies the same 
Chinese diameter that we supply, In fill other cases Hepburn does not 
suggest or supply the character which wo supply. 

Europeans, or at least Englishmen and Americans, have almost 
universally usedj to represent the Japanese sound dj. Aa j is required 
for a very different sound in the CLlticse disjects, it is necessary to 
substitute dj in our tables. We append a list of vowel some da such as 
Tie have gradually worked up to in scrutinising the Chinese dialects.. 
Where the usually adopted Japanese spoiling is inconsistent with this 
list,—which is not often seriously the case,—wo leave things as they 
arc, so as not to nnnecessarily confuse students of Japanese, 

The words ante-difuvmu and post-diluvian are certainly unsatis¬ 
factory ; bat, like pre-historic and historic; previous to A.D. I and 
subsequent to A.IX 1. 

Group A consists of 20 words, every one of which is in the entering 
tone in China. It will bo noticed that the Hakha dialect iuelines to a 
final t, even when a ft should ba expected aftei' allowituj for survivals of 
t. In VoL XII of the Asiatic Society's Journal, (North China Branch), 
it was pointed out the Pekingese sound i'tujis was not given in 
Wftcte's Syllabary, and it la interesting to note the apparent survival in 
the Japanese t$iibald. As au illustration of the certainty of our method, 
we may compare the modern Japanese baktt [gt] and US [sift] with tho 
Pekingese inch and l c un^ in proof that Usvhnki is no farfetched repre¬ 
sentation of vwneh. With the exception of Nos, o, 14, 38, and the 
second of No, 18, all the Chinese characters are fitted to the Japanese 
sounds by the writer, and nono of them appear in Hepburn’s dictionary, 
which apparently con Eiders the Japanese sounds pure (i.e. non-Chinese) 
Japanese, and fits thsm with other illustrative Chinese characters. In 
the cases of Noc, 5, Iff, 27, and IS Dr. Hepburn has applied what wo 
consider the trim character, as handinfj rfotm the " mU-dlluvum " sound 
from ithich both Chinese and Japanese arc derived, either by accident, 
or because no other was possible. For the information of those who 
know no Japanese, it may be stated in round terms that the Chinese ft 
(a,g. C. ts'ik, F. eh‘eiit) is often represented in post-diluvian imported 
Chinese by two Japanese forms fri and fat, (e.g. $ scki t softii): more¬ 
over, the Japanese/iffa, r fete, etc., might just as well be written jfafta, 
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ftint, for the purposes of this paper, as it is merely a question of putting 
Ibo verb iu its “attributive/' “ indefinite, " oi “adjective"' form. Persona 
who do not understfuid Chinese radically must not be misled by the 
uppureut closeness of the resemblances, bni mast recollect tint wo draw 
from ut Icnst eight modern dialects, partly so that students from kII 
ports of China may understand what wo are driving at; portly to put 
ns good a face on our shew ns possible ; and partly because wo Lave 
already elsewhere proved Chinese dialects to bo ouo homogeneous whole. 
No. 19 is an interesting instance of a colloquial Chinese characterless 
word being represented in modern Japanese* No. £54 is an in tores ting 
survival; Jf* ill ft means “lam getting into the sere and yellow 
leaf, “ and means precisely IS. or “exhausted". 

Group B-, Nos. containe 18 words which seem to shew a 

decided connection between the- final urn and iho Chinese final o or w. 
Koa. &2, SB, and 4b are the only cases in which Hepburn applies the 
Chinese character which) phonetically as wo]l as ideally, corresponds 
with the Japanese word. It will he noticed that tffu'a does double or 
triple duty; but ten and thi arc often interchangeable in FoocElow, so 
that ton and £'tm? h the corresponding Peking forms, aro quite in order. 
Tile (southern) and (northern) Chinese'Japanese forma aro 

promiscuously used in Japanese, just as, in English, we sometime use a 
pure Latin and EomefiuiCB a French Latin word) e.g. as in cavalier, 
chivahy, etc. 

Group C. a Nos. 47-50, exhibits a few Japanese words accidentally 
like European words having the same moaning, Group D., Nos. 51-BB, 
consists of Oorenu words also accidentally like European words. These 
two groups aro bore i user tod, first, to vary the subject in favour of those 
who require a fillip to enable them to follow it out [ and second, rta a 
warning to those who may bo led into too enthusiastic genera]inations 
by groups A and B. 

GronpE,, Nos. £9-73, is anew vftriation T and consists oF manifest 
European wolds introduced iuto the Japanese language. It is not 
without value, inasmuch as it suggests that, us the Japanese toDgue 
requires to make certain alterations now, it is to he assumed that it also 
altered upon the same principle before. If it be argued that “ perhaps 
they altered foreign words on other principles 1000 years age ”, we 
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noswer* f, V&J possible; but it is nwra likely that tbcj? altered 1,0GO 
** years ago on principle regarding wliich modem evidence exists, than 
“on principles, regarding which no evidence survives at all/' 

Group F., Nos. 74-78, consists of n few words shewing how the 
final Chinese ti turns into ku ns well as into Jd, just as the final f turns 
Into tstt as well as into eft£, (e.g. flT> *AfcsK « sWtfAt)* ( Ulltl 

perhaps No- 76) ia perhaps too manifestly a post-diluvian word to bo 
classed amongst the anto-diliwian* but, as the entering tone snrvivos in 
the Fooallow colloquial, it is of interest to record tha fact. 

No. 70, which forms by itself group C-, is a solitary specimen* 
simply because other similar specimens do not happen to have struck 
the waiter’s eye. 

Group H. goes to the extreme of philological speculation, and is 
founded on the fact that, whilst Chinese words beginmug with n also 
begin wiili n or (in Japanese-Chinese of date since A- D- 500 ; yet, in 
pure Japanese words beginning with w, thorn ie no way of connecting 
them with ante-Ailuviao Chinese except by assuming that the Japanese n 
is the representative of something very different in ancient times. Any 
one who has studied the writer's expositions of the Chinese dialects wilt 
sec that there is a vary close sympathy between u and y, e.g, Cnuhnese 
yen and WSneliow turner, “a man ” [A] * l 1 runs into French y* fA, ch , 
and n runs into ng t nyi t j, and y. No other word but non in Japanese 
corresponds to the Chinese ch^tig $E, and uori always corresponds' 
The vowel difficulty is disposed of by the fact that, as a role, all Chinese 
£ng me 3 in modern Japanese. The ft i in mAmeft not only supports the 
view that ancient n may bo safely connected with modern y (Peking 
yii), but is proof of it; for the modern Hftkkn is ngi and ng and i, and 
the Hakkns always say ngi for what is elsewhere wi, Group H. is 
admittedly speculative, hut reasons are given why. 

Group I., Koa. 100 , 101 * gives instances of entering words in ( 
with a final vowel in Japanese which is neither ti (oM) nor tu 
Assuming that the nutc-diluvkn Japanese words ifttta and fad* come 
from the same source as the Chinese shit and we find that the 
assumption is supported by the fact that the post-diluvian impd let ions 
from Claim A itfjw, or zetu, and y it, Jitn * or Affcrn (now pronounced 
eAt&i), are mucb less like Ibo Chinese than the ancient Japanese wolds. 
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Moreover, the cn.^^ of fmtt is supported by the Coream put, the post- 
dilHviEip Corean-Chine so being |» £ ti. On the other band, Mes smuts 
frrtow and Astern dative Jude from fum ~r u [X 4 - , which deriva¬ 

tion if it were supported by evidence, would destroy my speculative 
theory. 

Group J., Noe. 102-6, suggests four Japanese words of which the 
termination re corresponds to the Chinese ng (or if, which is the 
entering tone of wj). Tints Cantonese shin# chile, thik . The suggestion 
is prompted in nil cases by the esact similarity in meaning; and it 
would bo very remarkable if “colour" and “veuery" should belli be 
nhtfi iu (Canton) Chinese and both rro iu Japanese unless in each case 
Uio words were derived from a common origin. It has already been 
shown how $h or j and y or i run into each other eo that the initials 
need cause no particular doubt. No. 100 needs uo special remark. 

Group K, Nos. 107’112, contains four words of which the Japa¬ 
nese termination n seems as superflQons as the hi, kit, ri, rit, etc., of 
thousands of other words. The sound nwt is interesting, for, oven in 
Chinese, vo [ffl] and ju or yfi [ME] show a sympathy between n and y. 
Umc and ndeumd or tidvwwwi are stated by students of Japanese to ha 
one word ■ the evidence of this would be useful* 

Group L., Nos. 113 to H5, shews how tbs Japanese excrescence n 
(or ru, which is merely another tense) stands alike for a final Chinese 
vowel, nasal, or consonant, the root, iu fact, being the only essential 
part* It must be remembered that the Japanese it is not usually oo or 
ii t but fr mute sound unknown to most if not all European tongues. 
Thus™, tsii, dm t etc., are sz, t$z dm; and iii, in tbs same way, iu f, 
ri t or rh. 

Group hi.. Nos. I4G-1J51, consists of a few monosyllables. The 
instances of vie, hit [.1^]; fra, ys ["F] shew that, iu Chinese words 
imported within historical times, not only is e interchangeable with a, 
but sonants with sard initials. There aro numerons oases whore the 
Chinese upper series [e.g* 7-ifrtfly] ie represented in Japanese by both 
a sonant (yff) and a surd [kio) initial. This fact disposes of Dr. Edkius k 
theory that the presence of h initial in Japan [e.g, iatsu] necessarily 
points to ancient b initial. As a matter of fact, the same character is 
used for 41 Fvance M ; and, quite opart from the question of nigoti 

Fol. KTi-S 
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[iSj which enable b all surds to be pronounced ecmiuit in combination, 
do mere initials, there is no regularity in Japan corresponding with that 
regular: by which charatlsrisGS all Chinese dialects. Japan csc-Chsticso 
having been borrowed through Corea, as well as direct from China,— 
notably the central coast—-it is a jumble, notwithstanding that tho 
greater part of it actually corresponds, as far as the genius of tbo 
Japanese language permits St to do eo t with Chinese " laws. 1 ' 

Group N. requires no comment, except that many others of 
the same class could bo added. Far instance, 4$, L< a sickle," is 
pronounced Utn, Ikith in Felling and Hakha r In Japanese a sickle is 
Hunra, and Hepburn nsog the Chinese character above : the character is of 
little use as evidence of popular etymology, except in so far that it shows 
that no other character can be found, However, k and i are, as Las 
been shewn, much confused and interchanged even in modern Chinese. 
For instance tbo kftth or kaet (Peking eAiiM) group % are often liict 
(Canton tut) in Eome parts of China is Haul and. ilakkft, and liko 
most iu Hakta, finds its flMifl, fflnf, imi t otc., in Japan* 

The ra in Group O,, Nos. 150-1G4, like the ri In Group, sin ads for 
any of the CLlijcso finals, This group requires further development, 
and this opportunity is taken of staling that, of all these 400 or £00 
words, none have been limited for, but all ham occurred jnaariui* 

Group 3?., Nos, 1G5-1B3, is, perhaps, too audacious. From the 
glaring instances ofvme, ttma t where the % ia silent, and tbo pronuncia¬ 
tion in fact :hw£, main, it suggests itself that a redundant initial vowel 
may occur in other instances besides k, [his redundant initial “ taking 
it out of” or absorbing away any inconvenient final, ns in # tH y 
etc. In such cases it would bo quite in accordance with the genius of 
the Japanese language to throw the accent on the excrescence at the 
cost of essence. Thus in tt chi the accent is on u; efti is the nearest 
Japanese and Corcan approach to ts ti," which they ccmuot say, and tbo 
Wenchow ti (having the force of & in other Chinese dialects) is interest¬ 
ing, for even now ti Find i are regularly interchanged or confused in Hu 
Nan speech; whilst, even from n strictly literary point of view, li is 
Occasionally inter changeable with t. Thus fJIdft-Li provlpca is, in 
Canton and Hakka, Chektai, and ChHt t'i, respectively* Iu tbc case of 
udg, it \5 difficult to derive te, iJ baud, 1 ' from eA‘iu, tbo only case where 
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a t appears in China; but none tho lcsa Et is difficult to conjecture what 
the u of i ule cnn be unless it be a redunduut initial or the word tiy*, 
E< above," Iwakit's being redundant is not consistent with Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain's rule about archaic verbs in aktfr lyaku may be IF + as 
suggested bj r Hepburn. Iwai is rather farfetched, as tbo menniugB are 
not quite alike. Oku is more probably a post'd!luvian CEsinose word 
J£. Oulti would go mudi bettor wills tbo characterless Hfikkn word ot, 
ft to push.” In short this redundant vowel theory requires Berntinisitig 
with an eyu very mneb askance before it is treated too seriously. 

Group Q., Xos. 1BU-2E3, is a in keel) ancons collection of words 
ranged under no purlieu lor bead. It may be thought strange to derive 
hiki from M (Oftnfou j^t) i this, bo waver, is almost & certainty, for wo 
find tbo post-diluvian hfti [E£] ia also pronounced yi'ffi in Canton. It 
is not very likely that vhmo nud situ# are the satnc word ; still, how did 
tbo Foochow people get an s in &ncb oilier words as sick [vulgar 1 for 
rib, IlJ , and xi'w*/ [vulgar for itny Ift] ? As for Aunimra., tbo vulgar 
Peking diameter is usually ; but in Peking si and ® arc both cA'ii: 
iF ^ were used instead, its Japanese prouutieintion would be kutsu. Ha- 
wan is rather bad, for almost absolutely no Chinese A iu Chinese are 
anything but k or te iu Japanese. As to smai, l have a theory, 
(unsupported by evidence} that and f&, shan t shim, nud hap must 
have sumo conn action, nud that tho country or sound sfteiu must have 
anciently referred to the narrow passes of modern SMmtaL 11 anti is 
rather farfetched, and & might do equally well; for pet (the entering 
tone of jhvj) is the proper Cautoucso sound, (still existing in twjng-p4t, 
M an elephant's trunk "), whilst tho Japanese use A for p, Ha no,, like 
hamari, is rather n caution than a fact. Titers can be little doubt that 
tho Jupnoeso verb nAf, $u 3 iOfu, and Lite Corea n verb ha, hiita, which 
vita line Adopted Cl i in esc words in exactly the tamo way* are derived 
from one common ktyck, and if Coreon A can, with this clue, be identified 
with Japanese s, wc may do groat things yet, (See Noa, £80-641.) 

Groups It, S., Kua. 254-274, ftud Nos* 276-28G are instructive. 
As against the five hundred words in the other groups which are 
alii kingly alike in pro-historic Japanese and modem Chinese, the f$sme 
scrutiny only reveals u score or so of Core&n words which might, by a 
stretch of tlic imagination, he derived from the same soiree ns the modem 
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Chinese words Living Hi a same meaning ; and only a dozen Corean 
words whose iijpdUwtlc*] derivation from the ancient Cliiuose source 
finds support in corresponding Japanese words, Tbo fifth column of 
group K. represents tlie Corean prouuuoiatioui of tlie Chinese word is 
adopted wittiin historical times into Corean. 

Group T,, Xos, 287-S25, is also instructive, shewing os it dose that 
if by a stretch of the imagination a few Corean words tau ba derived 
from the same source as the Chinese corresponding words, double the 
number of Coreau words can, with mu eh less effort, be derived from the 
same source as the corresponding pure Japanese words. The conclusion 
to bo drawn from this limited amount of evidence is ( 1 ) that tlaero is 
very fair ground for tbe hypothesis that (previous to the adoption into 
Japanese of Chinese words subsequent to AJX 1 ) Japanese and Chinese 
were largely if not wholly derived from one gonna: ( 2 ) that n very 
much smaller proportion of Japanese iprevious to A.I>. 1) is derived 
from the Earns source as Coreau, and that this smaller portion of Jhpu- 
nasa is manifestly cot derived from the same source m Chinese : ( 3 ) that 
a still similar proportion of Japanese, [objects of nature only} is to ba 
traced to tbe same sources as both Corean and Chinese : f 4 ) that a veiy 
doubtful aud email number of Corean words, (these being words which 
do not correspond to Japanese words), may, with an effort, be derived 
from Ilia tame source as Chinese words. 

To put the conclusion in another form. Apart from Chinese 
importations into Japanese and Chinese subsequent to A.U. 1, Japanese 
is ^ Chinese and ^ Coreau, whilst Corean is neither Chinese nor 
Japanese , but 1ms 1 cut someth in g to or borrowed someth! a g from 
Japanese, On the other hand, the grammatical construction of Corean 
and Japanese is quite similar, whilst both differ from that of Chinese, 
which, wo know from her ancient literature, has not changed much jj] 
B,0£>0 years. This singular state of affaire hits a parallel in Europe, 
English is, say, ^ German and ^ Latin, whilst Russian in neither 
German nor Latiu, but has borrowed some tiling from German. On 
the other hand the construction of English and Russian ia very similar, 
whilst both differ from that of Gorman, 

Group U,, Nos, 226-3S3, exhibits a number of entering tone words 
which mno irregularly fitted with corresponding Japanese word#. Kudm 
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euiJ kadzu eeem very el-emc instances of d™ (i.e, cfa or d) *tpiwmiUiLg 
the ChincBo final t, On the other Laud <hu and fog i u other case* clearly 
represent syllables such as filtt (f'tftt) and m [Vumj), anti not the final J. 
As a rule, it may be taken for granted that chi and tsi r (Lc. isJd and far) 
interchangeably 5 tend for final t, jusi ag chi and tsz are confuted as algo 
si and jo at Canton, There seem a no reason vvby chi and j hi should 
not occasion(tlly stand for final Chinese k, as, 111 the cases of GL, ^F, and 
£0, the Chinese dialects arc alec irregular. 

Group Yh, Koa. E54-8S0, calls for no special remark* Group W„ 
Nos. SG0-SS7, consists iu the naaiu of a number of words in inf, the 
terminations of which in the corresponding Chinese words arc ft or mi. 
This group affords nuusually strong evidence of the common origin of 
ancient Japanese and Chinese r 

Groups X. Yij Noe. 888-SUE and Nos. $6S-30 d, call for no apec-inl 
remarks. In this, as in other groups, the same sound ia assumed to 
have been derived from one source* notwithstanding that elsewhere it is 
suggested that it nany have been derived from another. There i& no 
reason why two very different words should not, aa iu English, he 
derived from the same source through different channels e.g. brother 
and fraternal : still We do not claim to have here advanced so far aa that 
degree of certainty : this is hut the first and iho rawest attempt to sub¬ 
stantiate a pritMfi facie case. 

Group Z., Nos, 306-42,0., illustrates all the other groups. The 
majority of the Japanese words are manifestly derived from the same 
source as the corresponding Chinese words ; but, as in the majority of 
cases tbo Japanese sounds are not tbe same as the Japanese-Chinese 
sounds of the Chinese characters., it follow* cither that the said Japanese 
words wore aucli before the introduction of Chinese iu historical limes ; 
or that the Japanese words arc taken from a purely local source ; or that 
they havo corrupted within historical times. Karoshi t fur instance, in 
ktila in Wfiuchow, k&itak in Foochow, and chietan at Peking; whilst 
T'wdri and fatou are practically the same in Japanese ; but both the ka 
for kai and the. sashi for are irregular* Yebi, again, survives 

(as far ns I know) only in Poking in the sous* of "(fish) shrimps 11 , and 
is probably a very ancient word: on the other hand, nearly ovary word 
in Japanese containing the syllable ye can be fitted with a correapcmding 
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Chinese word Au, Inca, pa, p*a } or hireL Hi nod Awn, again, illustrato 
Low prc-historic Japanese and historic Japanese-Chi nose meat on eom- 
moti ground in ft few modem survivals ; tho colloquial Foochow /ur£ is 
almost exactly like the colloquial Japanese hi, whilst- guttural Fekiugceo 
or khwm is almost exactly like the historic Japanese-Chinese fattra, 
or Aiea, often, corrupted into ha. Toe difficulty la these eases is to 
decide where pro-historic Japanese cuds arid where historical importa¬ 
tions login ; hat it is fair to assume Unit in so me cases the two have 
fused into one. Tike giurvIvaJ of uiirantf in Foochow colloquial [wamjt, 
6 r g. 31, all being corrupted into u in modern Japimoso-Chinosc) is very 
important, ami being a very common word; totally characterless; and 
of exactly the same meaning as tho Japanese irw, is of very great value 
in bolstering up our theory. 

Group AA,, Nos. 429-437, changes the subject* and shows Low tho 
dual sounds in use of (1) ancient Japanese words (o.g, taitn dmsJtf); (2) 
historical importations (e.g. riii j't£sit) ; and [3) modem Chinese [mg, 
thi f $3 [or ts«))j follow the same courses. In Ifakha, though £ is 
pronounced Up, yet ia pronounced Hi, Happa means (i G4 lf and is, 
apparently, a corruption of patpat, or putsu p&tm, or pappai&u, or happa 
(ten). 

Group BE., Nos. 438-474, illustrates (1) the change of the Chinese 
9i and ntf into H and (2) its disappearance attog ether ; also the proba¬ 
bility of n initial l sing represented by t in Japanese ; and the represen¬ 
tation of the final Cliincsc diphthoug or vowel by a double vowel final in 
Japanese. The Hiikka anti Foochow vulgar words Uaq and chat (ta/rim) 
for l( u bird' 1 are specialty valuable. 

Group CC. r Nos. 475-479, contains words which Messrs. Aston, 
Satow, or Chamberlain derive from sources not compatible with our deri¬ 
vations. Probably they tiro right, being distinguished Japanese scholars; 
but, as Japanese philology is yet in its infancy, it would bo well if the 
authority or reason for each derivations wore always given* 

Group DD., Nos. 480-481, shews how, even in two modern 
Japancsc-Chiucso words, the Chinese m or « i$ represented by wait or 
nif, and tlie nr, again, hy b. 

Group Efi., Nos. 482-480, shows, first, how impossible it is that 
the modem Japanese-CLincse forms can be those origin ally taken from 
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the Chinese ; and, secondly, haw tho form o£ fiunl orginally taken 
accommodates itself to the succeeding initial consonant* No, 487 ie an 
instance of the same operation in a Japrtuesc word. The Japanese pro 
bnbly separated from this common Chinese stock cither before the 
prevalence of writing, or without providing themselves with records. 
The peculiar nature of tho Chinese character would check any Chinese 
tendency (jf such ever existed) to dissyllables, whilst the freer genius 
of the Japanese, Oil the other Land, led them to abhor alt monosyllables 
which were not either vowels or which did not end in a vowel. 

Group IT., Nos. 4S7-4S8, illustrates Low Japanese can throw light 
ou Clmicsc. The word has two sounds in Chinese, chok aui eftw* It 
is the usual practice iu China now to read the cotobiimtiou i. ^ Vucku, 
and uot Vuchokf hut the history hooks, notwithstanding, always say it 
is tHidwk ffocftflA-rz), and not Vclizt (tbedo). So again with Ut, usually 
pronounced si, but in certain combinations sfen., in Chiua; the Japanose- 
Chiuese pronunciation points to a tune when sien or sen was colloquial.' 

Group GOb, Nos. 480-401 and 402-4D5, shews how both Coroan 
and Japanese contain Chinese expressions which do not accord with the 
pronunciation of the words taken individually. No, 405 is an instance 
of a Japanese word showing the same peculiarity. 

Group HH, f Nos, 4PG-5GG, shews other irregularities in pure and 
mixed Japanese, which may he of service in justifying doubtful deriva¬ 
tions in other analogous cases. 

Group I!., Nos. 501-522, contains two very suggestive sub-groups ; 
the fl?jc representing m or an, and tho tfyre representing iau. 

Group JJ.j Nos. 523’520, exhibits instances of common ideas 
pervading uou-Chincsc Japanese and Chinese., and shewing a cDmmou 
origin of thought independently of etymology. 

Group KK., Nos. 530-531, arc instances of corruption from Chinese, 
through Japanese! and Portuguese, into English ; and from Sanskrit, 
through Chinese and Japanese, into English, 

Group LL., Nos. 532-552, contains miscellaneous odds and cuds. 
The number of repetitires such as soro sow is vory great iu Loth 
Japanese nuct If alike, Tho ^ m such words as yagi is usually pro¬ 
nounced ii0, i. o, yangi, in Japan, The h and $ initials iu Chinese words, 
e.g. JE sj'iazi and ?££ hiian, nro occasionally “ in sympathy, " and this 
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suggests that k (i.e. h) in historical Chinese-Japanese and * in pre- 
historicnl Japanese may he so likewise. The connection botwecu in and 
l is suggested by tho two words mori, and is very doubtful. 

Group MM., Nos. 558-559, contains a few illustrations supporting 
the theory that Japaueso-Chincso was largely derived through Corea. 
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Group KK. N. 

630 “ Soy ” Beeras to be derived from the vulgar Japanese they, the oommon pronunciation ^ShO-yu, being a coiTu^frtn 
of thiau or thiang-yu, i.e. the Chinese Uiang-yu, 

631 “ Bonze" is apparently derived from b6-dzu ff. gy, the mediaeval word for “ Buddha” or '* BtufiTfiifonrr” The second 

character is pronounced dm also in the word yedzu, “a drawing”. 
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ADDENDA AND ERRATA. 


Abbreviations in Mr. Parker's “ Yellow Languages.’* 


F. 

=Foochow and French. 

C. 

=Canton. 

H. 

=Hakka. 

Hun. 

=Hunan. 

Y. 

=Yauchow. 

Sz. 

—Sz-ch'wan. 

P. 

=Peking. 

W. 

=W6uchow. 

N. 

=Ningpo. 

V. 

=Vulgar. 

Pidj. 

=Pi4jin English. 

L. 

—Latin. 

E. 

=EngHsh. 

S. 

=Spanish. 

D. 

=Dutcb. 

Cor. 

—Corean. 


Hank.=Hankow. 

? =“ not quite certain " or “ wanting ” or ** doubtful.” 


Page 5, Hue 4 from bottom, for nanpuk read manpuk. 

“ 7, bottom, for puny read ynng. 

“ 8, top, for ny read ruj. 

“ 14, Hue 13 from bottom, for 5, 14, 28, read 5, 14, 23, 27. 
“ 14, « 8 “ " “ 5, 15, read 5, 14, 28. 

“ 17, bottom, for Fvauce read France. 

“ ID, middle, “ si-ch read dwh. 

“ 23, “ 11 t'chu “ t'uchu. 

“ 25, No. 10, for ifr read iff. 

“ 26, “ 29, “ t‘iao-hai read t’iao and bai. 

“ 26, “ 38, '* ho kou read ho and kou. 
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Pago 26, No. 88, 44 ka, ko read ka and ko. 

“ 26, “ 89, " 44 

“ 26, “ 41, 44 ffl “ H. 

“ 28, “ 78, “ chatsu read shatsu. 

“ 28, “ 79, for Tonic read Tome. 

44 29, " 106, “ kon kin read kon, kin. 

** 80, 44 110, 44 Niugho read Ningpo. 

“ 80, 44 118, 44 k‘ang ka read k‘ong aud k‘a. 

“ 89, bottom, for midsu read midzu. 

“ 40, No. 868, for Hi read tf. 

“ 41, *' 874, 44 P. jan H. nyau read P. jan, H. nyam. 

“ 41, 44 888, 44 kiang read k‘iang. 

“ 42, 44 894, 44 & read 

44 4 2 , 44 401, 44 ft 44 <». 

44 42, 44 415, 44 psiami read hsiami. 

“ 42, 44 416, 44 Hank-saikai read Hank, saikai. 

44 48, 44 428, 44 after mwang add 44 no character.” 

44 44, 44 457, 44 % read 2*. 

44 46, 44 502, 44 kian read kiam. 

44 47, 44 5 28, 44 chcp'ou read shep'on. 

14 47, 44 526, 44 moi read mai. 

44 48, 44 542, 44 JR read®. 

49, 44 558, 44 ch‘astik read ch 4 asik. 

“ 49, 44 555, 44 purang read ptcong. 

44 49, 44 559, 44 carpet read careful. 
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ON THE QDASI-CHAEACTEKS CALLED “ YA-JIRUSHI.” 


JBtt Basil Hall Chamberlaiu* 


[Btad October 13th f 1SS6>] 

Those who find the Katakana difficult, the Hirofjajta more difficult, 
and the Chinees ideographs impossible, will perhaps not thank me for 
calling their attention to yet another species of written signs used in 
Japan fc But ns the signs exist* and na they are among the things which 
meet our eyes every' time we walk through the streets of a Japanese 
town* a few remarks on tbo subject may not inappropriately he brought 
before a Society whose rawoji is the investigation of things Japanese* 
The signs or quasi-characters in question are generally termed Y& 
jit'Ushi, i. e. fl Houso-Signs,' 1 In some parts of the country,-"here in 
TokyS for example,—their use is comparatively limited* The Jg-»& or 
u House-Name 11 renders the ff House-Sign ” a superfluity, to be adopted 
or dispensed with at pleasure. But in the North, aud notably in the 
Island ofYezo, the " House-Signs r ' coma very prominently into notice. 
Shops and hotels there do not receive the “ House-Names,' 11 with which 
we dwellers in TiSkyo Eire so familiar, euch as Kame-ys, Daikoku-ya, 
Teuchi-ya, Yamnto-ya, Instead of these, each has its « House-Sign ,f 
written up on aboard or on the wall of the house ; and hy this " House- 
Sign " the firm is always kaown and spoken of. The nature of the 
** Honse-SigUB 1h will be understood, from the following tables:— 
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TABLE L—LIST OF CHIEF IDEOGRAPHIC COMPONENTS 
OF HOUSE-8IGNS. 
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HA1 JXiE XL-SPECIMENS OF 
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Kaku-jfi 

Chigai-yama-kn 

X 

0 

m 

n 

fiyijgo-icbi 

Hyotan-jimski 

Kfikn^a-loabi 

In-yamft-kidri 


<§> 

s 

❖ 

Obwyugo 

BtLi-mfira 

Igeta-maru 

Jiysinm-jfl 

X 

® 

f 


Chigaigiraahi 

Mftm-kane-fihima 

Highi'igctH'Gaa 

Fuji-yama-ea 

* 




Komc'jiruilii 

MirU’ko-iobi 

Cbigai-igeta-jS 

Iri-ki 


GD 

<%> 

m 

Kome-akicio 

Wa-chigai 

Hifslii-ka 

IfftSLi-bcsLi 
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HOUSE-SIGNS IN ACTUAL USE. 


Maru-omodaka 

* 

KyQ-bosbi 

£ 

Sbime-icbi 

IH 

Masu-kin 

Ki-t5 

Hosbi-yama-ju 

£ 

KyS-sbime-icbi 

<£> 

Cbigai-bisbi 

Ichi*yama-ju 

Al 

Kane-mitau-boshi 

Mata-ju 

a> 

Kaku-wa-ichi 

Jo-bosbi 

*1 

Bo-dai 

# 

Ta-sbimo 

V 

Ki-bosbi 

!f 

Kawa-cb5^ 

o| 

Bo-maru 

9T 

Cbo-sa 


Ima-ichi 

111' 

Yama-kawa 

0 

Kaku-yama-bosbi 


Ki-jirashi 

4 

Cbigoi-eangi 

Maru-kosbi 

• 

s 

Ichi-no 

Jigami-sa 

6 

Su-mara 

• 

U 

I-jirushi 

& 

Ogi-gata 

Icbi-mAra-kicbi 


Yam a-to 

Kikko-man • 

% 

Kyu-mata-icbi 
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As Been by a comparison of the two tables, tho component elements 
of these signs prove, on analysis, to bo of two kinds. They consist 
partly of loans from the Kana syllabaries and from the Chinese cha¬ 
racters in commonest use, partly of rude ideographio symbols invented 
for the occasion. Thus 0 naturally stands for maru f " round," ortr#, 
" circle j " * for hoshi t “star;" for yama, "mountain". Snob 
symbols are intelligible to the lowest capacity, In so far hh convention 
has anything to do with them, wo however naturally find some divergence 
between European conventions and Japanese conventions. Thus the 
common folk of Europe, if they wanted to represent a star symbolically, 
would doubtless write it $ or )fr, rather than *, as do tho Japanese, 
The Japanese mind is more especially struck by the star's round shape, 
cure by its twinkling rays. Even in so tiny a matter, the difference 
appears between East and WeaGj—the former prosaic, tho latter gracefully 
imaginative. 

To return to our main subject. Tho chief interest attaching to 
these rnde ideographic signs is the way in which they show how a 
system of ideographic writing might be developed without any conscious 
effort of invention. We see in them likewise how inevitably ffuch r 
system would contain scraps of information touching manners and 
customs* as wo know the Chin ess characters to do. Thus the Chinese 
character u war," formed by means of the simpler character &L, 
** chariot," preserves to ns, so to say, a memorandum from the early 
limes when Chinese warriors went forth to battle in chariots, as 
did the Greeks of tho same period. The information given by some of 
the Japanese ft House-Signs" is precisely of the same nature* In 0 
(read wjosu, " measure ”), wo have an outline picture of the uten&il still 
employed by the Japftnese for measuring rice and oil. In © (.Mwi, 

“ coin "), we see the old-fashioned pierced * * cash," so useful for carry¬ 
ing on strings, hnt now no longer coined, because considered barbarous 
for the reason that money so shaped is unknown hi Europe, “j (Jtnnc, 

<£ metal") shows us tho carpenter's metal square ; (igeta, ft well ") tho 
square wooden frame round Japanese wells. The three sticks called 
tan-gi and written 2- (not to be confounded with simple read aan, 
"three’ 1 } are the divining rods in the Shu-Eki system of divination; 

| (bff) is a stick; 0 {kut&iitc-n) ia a bridle bit; (ryiipo), so written 
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for shortness’ sake instead of X* > 8 “ a email wheel on the spindle of 
a spinning-wheel, over which the band passes.” 1 The two signs for 
“ fan ” are too mnch in tho nature of exact representations to call for 
remark. 

8nch symbols as for yama, “ mountain ”; • for Jwshi, “|star 
A for uroko, “ a fish’s fin,” show ns the manner in which the Japanese 
miud reduces natural objects to their simplest expression. A further 
step towards representing abstract ideas ideographically is seen in Q 
for maru, “ rouudin Q for kaku, “ squarein O for hishi, 
“lozenge;” in ^ for daki-yama, “one mountain holding another;” 
and in the inter-crossing of to represent “ two mountains crossed ” 
(chigai-yama). There are other varieties of the lozenge, such as : 0 
which is supposed to represent “ a lozenge of pine-bark ” (matsu-kaica- 
bishi) ; “ a'lozenge of pine-needles ” ( matsu-ba-bishi ). 

Of the elements, not freshly ideographic, borrowed from older 
systems of writing, little need be said. All tho letters of the two 
popular Kana syllabaries are laid under contribution, together with 
those few scores of Chinese characters which are so common as to be 
intelligible even to women of the coolie class. Such are bun, Jz 
dai, 4^ ima, A iri, w Jt jS, II) kawa, kichi, & kin, A kyU, >1' tho, 
and the numerals. A few characters are written in a peculiarly stiff 
manner, as ^ for % kome, " rice;” ||| (occasionally) for Jl| kaxca, 
" river.” There are also a few names of patterns, such as £, known in 
Japan as the mitsu-domoe. It will be noticed that the sounds given 
to the characters are sometimes the Sinico-Japaneso ones, sometimes 
the native Japanese. Thns A is always read in {native Japanese), 
whereas X is as constantly read jS (Sioico-Japanese). The order in 
which the component parts of the signs are read is generally from the 
outside to the inside, and from top to bottom, but sometimes from left 
to right (more rarely from right to left), following the precedent set 
by the manner in which the component parts of Chinese characters are 
written. Of such points usage is the only arbiter. The choice of the 
sound and the order of the reading are such as, in each particular case, 


1 Hepburn’s Dictionary, s. v. 
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tome naturally to the ordinary Japanese, who is probably as little aware 
of the various inconsistencies wo nota, ns aa ordinary Englishman is of 
those inconsistencies in English spelling which madden the foreign 
student of our mother tongue. 

It has already been stated that ill the North invariably,, and in 
Central and Southern Japan vary frequently, each place of business Las 
its Ya-jintshi, or 11 House-Sign/' which is used as the namo by which 
the establishment in known to the public. When a shop or hotel is 
started, one of these signs is fixed upon,—-not altogether arbitrarily, but 
in connection with some circumstance peculiar to the ease. For 
instance, the large Hakodate firm known as ^ (Iiraa-icftt) is so styled 
from the name of its bead, ^ ^ fff H (luted Ichimon), The first 

character of his aomame, & (into), Las been taken, and to it hue been 
added the character v — (ieftti, which is homonymous with rf), the first 
character of his Christian name (if one may, for convenience' sake, so 
express oneself in the ease of a heathen}* Manb-xen (jf), here in 
TokyE5> is from Mam-ya &,?&, the Jew or 41 House-Name 11 of the 
firm, and Ktmhui the Christian name of its Lead, the Chinese 

character JL, for marti, ,f round, 1 ' being changed into the ruder ideO- 
graphic representation Q- There is a leading tea-firm iu Hakodate 
styled © firntfitvihi, i.e, tf coin." The reason why this name was- 
OriginalEy adopted ie no longer to be ascertained ; but probably it was on 
account of the idea of luck and fortune 'which tbe word suggests* Now, 
when one of tbe dependents of the Zeti'jinahi firm aet up for himself as 
a book-seller, he styled himself © Zeni-ichi, just as wa might distinguish 
a new arrival of the name of Jones from the original Jones by calling 
him Jones A r Tf a branch of ^ Ztni-ie-hi wore to be established, it would 
probably he called ^ Similarly if a man's Christian name 

were Hyuzaemon, and he lived at the corner of the street, be migbt stylo 
hie shop 5} Keido-krji j, i, e, H< Corner Kyfr/ 1 thus preserving tha recollec¬ 
tion of the first syllable of bis name- If bis surname wore Yoshioka, 
fiome aach 45 House-Sign" would bo adopted as ^ Yama-kiehi, 0 
J&u j u*kichi, or any similar combination containing kichi t the Chinese 
reading of the eharacter ^, which is read yoshi in the case of Yoshioka, 
and which is considered lucky. Indeed the eharacter itself means 
fl lack, 1 ' “ lucky," Occasionally tbe aid of the soothsayer is called in. 
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This accounts for the presence of the symbol of the divining rods in 
some of the “ House-Sigus," o. g. usually read Chigai-san for short, 
but more properly Chigai-tan-gi. 

Perhaps it may be asked -why certain shapes and certain characters 
should have been chosen for the purpose of these signs, -while other 
shapes equally striking and other characters equally familiar have been 
passed by. Why, for instance, should a new symbol have been invented 
for “ mountain,” and the Chinese character have been generally retained 
for “ river " ? Why should ** four ” not appear in any ** House-Sign,” 
when the other numbers are all commonly met with ? Or why should 
no use be made of such easy Chinese characters as B , X, when 
we meet with such comparatively complicated ones as If oto, and 
koshif 

In answer to such enquiries, it may he stated that the grounds of 
the choice are sometimes to bo sought in euphony, sometimes in 
superstition, sometimes in what (for want of a better name) we must 
call accident. Thus the figure S3 “ four ” is evidently rejected because, 
being pronounced thi, it would remiud people of $6 ** death, ” which is 
also prouounced shi. There is a general prejudice in Japan against this 
syllable. On the other hand, the frequent use of kotld apparently 
arises from the large numbers of Ecliigo, Etchu aud Echizen people 
who set up in trade throughout the Empire,—the character which 
forms the first half of the name of each of those three provinces, 
being read Koshi in pure Japanese. Again the mere fact of a 
firm with a certain “ House-Sign ” succeeding unusually well in business, 
would tend to the adoption by its branches aud correspondents of 
signs more or less resembling its own. This introduces the element 
of chance or accident into the matter. After all, though there may 
and must be a cause for the adoption of every “ House-Sign,” as of 
everything else in the world, there need not always be a reason. 
Inconsistency is of all things tho most natural. Rather is it a matter 
for surprise when, in auything freely developed by the popular mind, 
we meet with consistency,—if indeed we ever meet with it. 
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THE GAKUSHIKAIIK. 


Bit Walter Eeniug. 


[ffand iVbreiH&er lQih t !$£(?.] 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every State Department to encourage 
and to aid in every way possible such private enterprise and effort as ia 
calculated to facilitate and to render more effectual its own operations. 
There are not wauling proofs, that this obligation has been more or legs 
recognised by all the State Departments of this country. Among them 
the Educational Department baa been signally active in its endeavours 
to spread enlightened views on the subject of education and to create m 
interest ia useful knowledge of all kinds throughout the country. One 
of its no moron a modes of working has consisted in indirectly founding 
learned societies, which„ though in the main independent And voluntary 
in their conatiitutioQj arc designed to further the objects the Department 
lias at heart. The two thief societies thug organised are the Japanese 
Education Society aud the frfll-UffAiAwun. An account of the former 
Society, with & translation of its rules, and a list of the more important 
papers rend before it, was published in the Japan, Mail of March 7th, 
1895. A history of the latter, the fraftiKM/cntwi, we venture to think, 
may prove of some use to the Asiatic Society; as not a few of the objects 
aimed at by this Society, arc similar to those which tbs Gaktuhikaiin 
is striving to realise. 

As I take it, it is not the wish of this Society to confine its labours 
to throwing light upon Japan as she used to be; but that it is ite earnest 
desire to gather material for the elucidation of numerous questions con¬ 
nected with Japan aa she now is, or is likely to become. There is a largo 
amount of such raateriul accessible to persons acquainted with the 
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Japanese language, but not even to them without the expenditure of a 
great deal of time and labour. It is most desirable that material of this 
kind should be translated, arranged, and presented to the world at large. 

There lies concealed in the publications of the Gahishikaiin and 
in those of a few other kindred societies a large amount of information 
on both ancient and modern Japanese life that would, if translated, 
prove most valuable to the Asiatic Society. And if I may be allowed to 
offer a suggestion on this subject, it would be that, whenever original 
papers are not forthcoming, the Society would do well to present to its 
members, for consideration and discussion, some translated paper. The 
sources from which this kind of material may be drawn are too numerous 
to bo soon exhausted. Among them I would specially recommeud the 
T5yd-galcugei-xasshi, the Japanese Education Society’s Magazine, the 
Geographical Society’s Journal, and the publications of the Gahwlii - 
kaixn . 

With the object of creating an interest in this line of investigation, 
I propose giving a short account of the Gakushikaiin, furnishing a 
translation of its rules, and a detailed list of the subjects treated by its 
members, and closing with ar&um6 of ono of the papers presented to it. 

The GakusJiikaiin was founded at tho suggestion of Mr. Tanaka 
Fujimaro, the Vice Minister of Education. It was organized in 
December, 1878, when Mr. (now Count) Snigo Yorimichi was Minister 
of Education, by the following seven well-known scholars :—Nishi Shu, 
Katd Hiroyoki, Kanda Kohei, Tsuda Sanemichi, Nakamura Masanso, 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, and Mitsukuri Shuhei. 

The following particulars, bearing on the early history of the Society, 
are extracted from the Annual Report of the Education Department 
(1879):— 

At the first meeting of the Society, held in January, 1877, Mr. 
Fukuzawa was elected President of the Society. At a meeting held in 
March, Ozawa Keijiro and Tsumaki Yorimori were elected Secretaries. 

At a meeting held in April, the rules were discussed, decided on, 
and ordered to be printed. At the May meeting it was decided to 
publish a monthly Journal to be called the Gafcushikaiin-zasshi. This 
Journal contains the lectures delivered before the Society, as well as an 
account of the miscellaneous subjects discussed at their meetings. 


(SO 


GAEUBH1EUTN/ r 


At tbs Jims meeting tbe election of Mar, Mori, lbs present Minister 
of Education, ns a member of tbe Society, wgs announced, The members 
now numbering twenty-one, and this being the sixth month since the 
organisation of the Society, ths Minister of Education, Mr, Baigb 
Yorimichi, at tended a meeting at which el report of the various business 
transacted by the Society since its formation was read. The term for 
which the President Lad been elected having expired, votes for the 
UOW President were token, and, ns a result, Mr. Nishi Shu was chosen, 
Iu July the sum of $0278 was voted by the Momlusl is, for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of tbe Society during tbs year 1079. 
During July And August the Society held no meetings. 

At the October meeting the resignation of Mr. Tsuda Sansmicbi 
wag reported. At the November meeting the appointment of Mr, Mori 
as Minister to Grant Britain was announced, and the meeting decided 
that, not will is tim ding Mr. Mori' & contem plated absence from the country, 
he still bo looked on as it member of tbe Society. 

In December tlie period for which tbe Pro side at had been chosen 
having Again expired, a new President was voted for, the result being, 
that Mr, Nielli Shu wae reelected by ft large majority. 

There were fifteen meetings of tEio Society held during the first 
year of its existence; five of these being Extraordinary Moo tinge, and 
the other ton General Meetings. Some thirteen lectures were delivered. 

The object of the Society is the discussion and elucidation of various 
education^ questions, the embodiment m tbe form of written essays of 
views which are the fruit of long experience and deep study. The chief 
officers of the Education Department felt the need of having a body of 
men who were in a very way qualified to give advice on the measures to 
be taken to make the work of tlio Department more efficient* and to 
supply this need the Qeikmkikaiitt was formed. 

The Society possesses several features of interest* It is a Society 
of scholars, and not only of scholars, but of veterans who have Success* 
fully contended with His most formidable obstacles to tbe acquisition of 
the knowledge in which they are verted. Besides an acquaintance with 
ilieir own literature, not only unequalled but unapproached by their 
juniors, they, almost without exception, possess a sufficient knowledge 
of English to enable them to understand and to translate some of our 
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bost English books into their own language, and to discuss intelligently 
most of the great questions of literature, science, and politics which en¬ 
gage tho attention of Westerns. 

We are aware that it is the fashion hero, as elsewhere, for the 
risiug generation to treat old men with contempt, and we have often 
heard the Qakiuhikaiin spoken of as though it were nothing more 
than the embodiment of antiquated thought, and consisted of a set 
of men whose sympathy was with the past mther than with the 
future, and who, therefore, are far more likely to impede thau to help 
reform. A careful examination of tho information given in this paper 
will, I feel sure, dissipate this notion, and make it clear beyond all 
question that the members of the Qakiuhikaiin are men who, with 
an intimate knowlcdgo of the past, hail with delight the dawning of 
the new life on which their countrymen are entering, and that their 
one object is to nourish and develop this life. Not a few of the reforms 
of recent years have originated with papers read by the members of the 
Qakiuhikaiin or with the discussions which have takeu place at their 
meetings. It has happened here as elsewhere that statesmen and govern¬ 
ment officials generally have followed in the wake of the scholar, And 
that tho best method of passing from the new to the old has been 
thoronghly discussed by men well acquainted with the spirit and gonius 
of both before any one direct line of progressive action has been 
decided on. 

That the Qakiuhikaiin bos in the past doue valuable work, for 
which the world at large, and scholars especially, ought to be most 
grateful, is certain. Whether the Society has a future before it depends 
very much, of course, on whether or not it alters its constitution aud 
general character so as to suit the ever-changing aspect of affairs and to 
meet the requirements of an age of incessaut progress and development. 


Rules op the T<5ky3 “ Gakushikaiin.”—General Constitution 
op the Society. 

% 

The Qakushikai is formed with the object of raising the standard of 
scholarship and'supplying the wants of tbe teacher and the reformor. 
Members shall be men of experience, virtue, and ripe scholarship. 
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- Tii* number of members shall be forty, who shall ba chosen ne 
followe; 

(«} Fifteen aim!I be appointed by the Emperor r 
(i) Twenty-five shall bo elected by existing members, subject to- 
the approval of the Minister of Education. 

'i'liu remuneration received by each member fchall ba $150 a year. 
Each member shall con aider it h is doty to deliver lectures on that 
branch of knowledge to which he has given special attention. Bat 
should bo wish to treat other subjects, there is do objection to his 
doing so. 


Rules of the Society Founded on the General Constitution 
as Given Above., 

I, The members elected by the Society filial! be chosen by vote. In 
case of the votes being equal, the Chairman shall have the casting vote. 

II. The Order of precedence of the various members shall be settled 
by drawing lots once every six months. Members who have lately 
joined fill all for a time occupy the lowest scats, 

IK. The members shall choose one President and two Directors, who 
■shall exercise control over the affaire of the Society. 

IV. When the President is absent one of the Directors shall take his 
place. 

V. Ill voting on the suitability or otherwise of subjects proposed 
for discussion., the votes of the President and the Directors shall count 
for no more than those of other members. 

VI. The Secretaries of the Society eh a) l never exceed four, 

YIL Secretaries sbatl carry on the various bus [ness of the Society 
nnder the superintendence of the President and the Directors. 

VIII. Whenever a member entertains any special view hearing on 
an educational subject, he is at liberty to bring forward the same in the 
form of a question fur discussion. 

IX. In the case of questions for discussion suggested by non-mem¬ 
bers, provided any member is prepared to support the same* there is no 
objection to their being introduced. 

X. Unless at the request of the original propound or of the question 
under discosaton, the Society will not pronounce a decision on the same. 
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XI. When a question has to be pronounced on, it shall be done by 
taking the number of votes for and against the view under disoussion. 
But unless the members assembled exceed one-third of the total number, 
voting shall not take place. 

XII. Any alteration, whether iu tho way of adding to or taking 
from the rules of the Society, shall only be effected after receiving the 
permission of the Minister of Education to the same. 

XHI. The fifteenth day of each mouth shall be the day fixed for 
holding meetings. But when business calls for it, an Extraordinary 
Meeting shall be held. 

XIV. The lectures delivered and the records of business made may 
be printed. 


The above rules have beon translated from the Society’s Revised 
Rules, decided on at a meeting held iu April, 1885. 

Iu one or two particulars they differ from the rules drawn up when 
the Society was first organized. In the first rules, for instauce, the 
remuneration each member was to receive was $200 per annum, instead 
of $150 as specified iu the Revised Rules. 1 

The order of precedence was alphabetical according to the earlier 
code of rules, instead of boiug settled by drawing lots as in tho later 
one. 

The term of service of the President was six months according to 
the first Rules, and twelve iu the Revised Code. 

According to the early code, the Miuister of Education ex ojjicio, or 
any substitute he might appoint, was allowed to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Society, but was not permitted to vote. In the later code, 
no mention is made of this subject. 

We now proceed to give a full accouut of the papers read before tho 
Society and the topics they treat. The journals that contain the 
Society’s Trausctions are unfortunately badly arranged. The editors of 
these journals have omitted to number them in the way publications of 


1 Since the passing of these rules, we learn from Mr. Niahi ShQ, another 
change has been made. At present no remuneration is given except to members 
who are over sixty years of age, and they receive $200 a year. 
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this kind are usually numbered, and the arrangement adopted is not 
uniform throughout, the fourth and fifth parts not being divided up into 
book as are the other six parts. 

To facilitate reference, we may state that, in this paper part is the 
equivalent of », and Book of*. The first number of the Society’s 
Transactions was issued in June, 1879 ; and the last in August of the 
present year. These publications may be borrowed from members of 
the Society or, with a few exceptions, purchased at any of the large 
booksellers. 

In translating the titles of the papers, we have aimed at giving as 
far as possible some idea of the nature of the subject treated. To do 
this, we have often been obliged to transgress the limits of literal trans¬ 
lation. To readers acquainted with the original, this method will not 
prove misleading, as tho original titles are inserted; while to all who are 
ignorant of the meaning of the original, an explanatory and somewhat 
paraphrastic rendering, such as we have attempted to give, is likely to 
prove useful. 


A List of the Papers and Discussions Published in the Society s 

Journal, 
first PART. 

1. fe w $ Education; by SS & to Fukuzawa Yukichi, Bk. L 

2. ** Female Education; by Kato Hiroyuki, Bk. 

n. 

8. tS 7 « T # & * * * £ * 8 X « Tho Desirability of 

Forming a University in which Instruction shall be Imparted by 
Means of the Japanese Language; by # W # *$■ Kauda Kohei, Bk. 

in. 

4. An Accouut of the Origin and Development of 

the Study of Natural History (in Japan); by # U Ito Kei- 
suke, Bk. IV, Pt. IV, p. 61. 

6. 91*:* 9 urp%*** 58 * 

The Advisability of Having Chinese Taught by Normal 
Methods, and of Choosing Promising Young Men to Send to China 
to Study; by * U 4? ft Shigeno An-eki, Bk. IV. 
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6 r Necessity of Having Schools for tha 

Study of Special Subjects ; by >b {$ % Sf 1 Obata Tokajiio, Bk. V. 

7. = ?+*"&(» The Amount of 

Good. Derived by the Body from Adi mil nud Vegetables Diet; by 
%£ u? iC ^ Stigita GcEtan > Bk. VI, Vll. 

£L ? i£ 9 ** ^ tE The Desirability of Making 

Divinity one of the Subjects Taught m the University; by if #t Setfa 
NisHmura Shigeki, Bk. VI. 

0. ^4¥j^ £j£^ Bam arks 

Appended to Miv Mori’s Statement of bis Theory Relevant to 
Constituting Military Discipline and Drill one of tbs Regular 
Branches of School Instruction ; bv KSL^^f Sukatani So, Bk. VIL 

10. F3 3Sr J * The Proper Mode of Compiling History; 

by E U£ ® Sbigeno An-eti, Bk. Till. 

11 + v l- ^ ^ fit The Compilation of a Japanese 

Grammar ; by fS ^ S£ Fukuha BEsei, Bk. IX. 

12. t] & £ 5£t #!] fttt / Too Best Method of Organizing a Native 

Literary Society; by S J?3 NishE Shu, Bk. X.. 

SECUR'D PiUT. 

J The Question of Deciding on ft Mode of Examiniug 

Scholars Studying in High Claes Schools, and Allowing the Best 
of them to be Free from Conscript; byliS&ifc^T Fokusuwa Yu- 
kichi, Bk. I. 

2. A Consideration of Mr. Kjvto's Views on 

the Study of Philology ; by W MI KEshi Sbu t Bk. II, 

8. A Familiar Discourse on Education; by « Bngi Eqji, 

Bk. Ill, 

4. fit The Need of Reforming the Qaku- 

sMkaiin ; by $■ W Kanda KSliei, Bk. IT. 

6. 7 fr PFfl* £#*}?]# 3& 

|? The Necessity of Dividing Chi neee Literature into 

Departments, Namely, into Ethics, Politics, Law and Science* and 
of Studying Each Separately; by Pt ^ SJ KftTvada Go, Bk. V. 
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6, Tho Question of Establi&hing a Standard of 
Antborehip by Granting Certificates of Merit to Approved Authors ; 
by rft £ $ Sakfitaui So ; Bk. VI. 

?► Tba Connection of Clotting and Health,— 

A Translation; by ^ ® J& Sugita Gentan, Bk, VII r 
e. it tffe ^ & 3 m =S !te ***-«* U £ The Question of Sand¬ 

ing Students of Natural History to China and Corea ; by jp Id £ 
■5b ltd Keieuhe, Bk. viLl. 

9. ® S& & Physical Exercise,—A Translation; by ^ ® 

Sugita Gentan, Bk. IX. 

10. 3? -k -it- ^ ? Kb ^ On Boya and Girls Studying Together; by #ES Jl| 

Hwok&wa Joqjutf, Bk. X. 

P-J*, — fcjfc TLe TVant of Periods and Paragraphs in 

Japanese Composition to Mark off its More It&portanb Parte; by 
iP $E it 'Sb ltd Keisoke, Bk. X. 

THIRD FAMT. 

1. ? Pt SI Mental Discipline!—A Translation ; by 3f J£ Sugita 
Genian, Bk, I. 

2. £ % Marriage*—A Translation ; by ^ ^ 3t 3S if Sugita Gentan, 
Bk. I, 

s. S3 *m = * V 1 } The 

Falsity of the Assertion that lLu Chinese at ilia Time of the War 
with Englaud Captured an English Princess ; by fcP n? # ^ Kanda 
Kobei, Bk. II. 

4* O ^ tfi 5ft On the Mere Oral Recitation of the Glassies; by ^ 

i& Nakamura Mas&uao, JBk, II. 

5, SI ^ ^ ^ ^ On Ivon Ore ; by $3 ?l] 9? Sp Ho s ok aw a Juojiro* 

Bk* HI. 

■fc & > * ^7 H£ On the Desirability of Diatingnisbiug Between 

Plants which ars Native and those which are Exotic, and of 
Examining Minutely Both Classes ; by f? 9ft £ It3 Keisuke, Bk. 

m. 

7. On Sleep,—A Translation ; by ££ A‘3£i5 Sngiia Gontaic, 

Bk. rv. 
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8. it W f ) fti $ & *1 & The Use of Patience in Caring Cholera ; by 
#3 )ll 3*} £ fi? Hosokawa JunjirS, Bks. V, 71. 

9. & itf Jfc Excretion,—A Translation; by # ® 3c #> Sugita Gentan, 

Bk. 7. 

10. & 1$ On the Theory of tho GooduesB of Homan Nature; by 

© *t IS. ^ Nishimura Shigeki, Bk. VI. 

11. ^ W ft* ^ 25 S3 The Origin of the Early Civilization of 
Japan ; by tP 8# & ^ Kato Hiroyuki, Bk. VII. 

12. £ UP A ■* #) 7 7 ? W On the Cannibalism of the Chinese; by 

uj # if. Kanda Kohei, Bk. VIH. 

18. #. ft & Education; by il fh it fl\Otori Keisuke, Bk. VIH. 

14. The Way in which Su¬ 

perior Men are Obtained by Natural Selection ; by tn> Ml 21 Kato 
Hiroyuki, Bk. VIH. 

16. Air and Temperature,—A Translation; by & ^ 

■£ & f* Sugita Gentan, Bk. IX. 

16. & $6 tie The Mulberry Tree; by fP Ml i It5 Keisuke, Bk. IX. 

17. JUS The Origin of Certain Customs—Singing and 

Dancing; by Shigeno An-eki, Bk. X, Pt. IV, p 166. 

18. db Tfi V 16 IT * 9 35 %■ J ' ff '' v 5® * f Vi Something that is Easy 

to Say but Difficult to Perform; by fP Ml §t *Jh* Ito Keisuke, Bk. X. 

FOURTH PART.* 

1. ifc- ?? Iff fl ft The Printing of Japanese Books; by X J*l & $ 

Kurokawa Saneyori, p. 1, Pt. VH, Bk. IV. 

2. $ $ Economy; by Jz Vo £ -ft* Otori Keisuke, p. 18. 

8. & 03 X t§ — & IK On Languages Being Reduced to One; by W 
# Kanda Kohei, p. 21. 

4. ffitf A Brief Account of the History of Tobacco; by 

X 1'1 iR?® Kurokawa Saneyori, p. 27. 

6. On Food,—A Translation; by’gWi’&Jt* Sugita Gentan, 

p. 86. 


* Parts IV and V arc not divided up into Books, therefore it is that the page 
on which tho lecture commences is given. 
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(?. X + TF > StfL Confusion in the Fifty Sounds ; 8 by rf? Jf| IcLi- 
kflwn, Kaneyaau, p. 51, 

7, ^ The Deciding on what New Customs aro to 

bo Adopted ; by 4 A Wftshizu Norimitsu, p. 57. 

Bn 0 £ £t ffe J S 91 Ou the Various Kinds of Japanese Ethics; a 
Translation by £r j£S[ Jff Nishiimim Sbigeki, p. 71. 

9. # A ? ffe 4 ^ — ££ £ ? A :< The Views of Westerns on 

Human Katnre Resemble those of Junsbi; by Jl] ?A A 1 Ho®J- 
kftwa Junjiro, p, 81. 

10. & 3t it A MiscelEaneons Account of Flowers, by 

Keisnko, p. 87 : Ft. V, pp. 115, 159 ; Pt. VI, Bkg. I h U* HI, V; 
Ft. VII, Bks. I, II, IV, V; Ft. VHI, Bks. I, II. 

11. SSSfta9JS?ft'^$r J *t£ The: Nature Inherited from Parents ; ft 
Translation by # W 3C flit? 1 Sugita Geutnn, p, 99. 

12. Mistakes in Con-cut Language; by K ^ 3&I9 Fnkuba 
Bisei, p, 199, 

13. fit On the Kamakura Csoitfli;* by J£ Jll A ^ Kuroknwft 

Banoyori, p. 22B. 


FIFTH PART, 

1, On the Mddo of Dyeing Known as Kukwi^ome t by Jll jfc $1 
Kurokawn Saneyorj, p, 1, 

3, fSf ^ J: itt ? £f. ^ ^ A Plan for the Furtherance of Learning; 
by # W if if Hands Kobei, p. 9. 

9, ^ Au Account of Gold Lacquer Ware; by K h] 1 j 5 Kurokawa 

Sftseyorii p. 15. 

4, 'flftkttffl On Binging; by #1* +f 5ft J$! Kouakamura Kiycmoii, p. 

25. 

5, *& m s?sjipg &^st + $ r u * v?£$t = ^*phae# 7 & 

? $£r ^ A Thought wbicb has Sfcraok mo Connected with 
the Institution of an Investigation into Chinese Literature, Stated 
for the Benefit of Students ; and Certain Remarks on the Mode of 
Studying Chinese Literature ; by & #t S£. jCf Nakamura Mfi&nimo, 

p, ai. 


*The Jjfty pound aro the a^phabeticaE phonetics known aa the Iroha. 
4 Tam name of a book. 
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6. Blood,—A Translation ; by *f Jl £• {£ Murakami Hide- 
toshi, pp. 49, 61, 129, 175, 197, 221, 258; Pt. VI, Bks. I, IV, V; 
Pt. VC, Bks. I. IV. 

7. to %. & A Brief History of Mental Science; by © 2$ til Nisbi- 

mura Sbigeki, pp. 78, 95. 

8. JL A 8! The Five Races of China; by A: §t. Otori Keisuke, 
p. 165. 

9. £ X. Life and Death,—A Translation; by =£ W # 3fi & Sugita 

Gentan, p. 265. 


SIXTH PART. 

1. The Importance to bo Attached to Surnames; 

by d' fcE Konakamura Kiyonori, Bk. I. 

2. The Author of the Alphabetic Ode;* by &PI A IS 
Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

8. K §- fJl 3? £ An Account of the Crowns and Apparel used by 
Royalty; by X PI & ffl Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

4. A £ Biology,—A Compilation ; by # ^ — Sngi K5ji, Bks. 

I, II, IV. 

5. P£ S. ff J IK The Male and Female Principle and the Five 

Elements; by 3£ U 3r *5 Shigeno An-eki, Bk. II. 

6. FI J Au Autographical Account of 

the Mode in which Sawada Shin-emou Carried out his Study of 
Native Literature; by $ RF -Hr ^ Shigeno An-eki, Bk. II. 

7. '& <& On Baths ; by £ W £ 3J& Sugita Gentan, Bk. H, Pt. VI, Bk. HI. 

8. Doubts as to Whether Confucius Explained 
in what Disinterested Virtue Consists; by W # ^ Kandn IC5hei, 
Bk. H. 

9. it (H Au Account of the Introduction of Literaturo into 

Japan; by X PI & fcl Kurokawa Saueyori, Bk. II. 

10. tk 9 * On Human Nature ; by S3 Pi <PJ X Si 1 Hosokawa JunjirS, 

Bk. m. 

11. SKrtiAHifc An 
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Account of the Various Changes Through which the Inhabitants 
of Manchuria and the Coreans have Passed, Together with a Short 
History of their Reigning Dyuastios (accompanied by a map); by 
* & £ Otori Keisuke, Bk. HI, Pt. VII, Bks. I, II. 

12. *L St» Japanese Literary Styles ; by B ft ft Nishimura Shigeki, 
Bk. IV. 

18. $ ff tSi A New Logical Theory; by © JQ Nishi Shu, Bk. IV. 

14. Numbers of Wide-spread 
Historical Notions are not in Accordance with Facts ; by ® 1} $• & 
Shigeno An-eki, Bk. V. 

15. H £ V5 £ % The Successive Changes in Modes of Painting; by 
^ /II A W Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. V; Pt. VII, Bks. I, IV. 

16. lift # J ~ a 9 T a f Thoughts ou the Bestowal of Titles; 
by tt Konakamnra Kiyonori, Bk. V. 

17. t* fS ft On Drinking,—A Translation; by Sngita 

Gentan, Bk. V. 


SEVENTH PART. 

1. & $ 7 tf a On Nishimura’B “ Japanese Literary Styles*’; by # W 

# *£• Eanda Kohei, Bk. I. 

2. = H? A-ft The Best Way of Removing 

from the Throat Anything that Causes Choking; by # W $5 
Sugita Gentan, Bk. I. 

8 . % ic ® #1 > f£ Sexual Differences,—A Translation ; by # W # « ft 
Sugita Gentan, Bk. II. 

4. Thoughts on Bokushi; by 9a HI * ft Hosokawa Junjiro 

Bk. II. J * 

6 . Hermaphroditism,—A Translation; by 

# W $ ft W Sugita Gentan, Bk. HI. 

6. * * % ± * * 4 : $£ The Eruption of Fuji in the Ho-ei Period 

(1707 A.D.) -.bytlffrM Shigeno An-eki, Bk. III. 

7. H*»**fta,^» ff «,fc***Onthe Abolition of Cere¬ 

monies Performed in a Sitting Posture, and the Adoption of those 
which are Performed Standing; by Otori Keisuke, Bk. 

TTT 
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0. §£ ? t*£ Dreams,—A Translation ; by ^ W j% tf Efagita Gentan, 
Ek, IV. 

0. j(? yj kfc 311£ Ad Account of Various Earthquakes which took 
Place in the H5-ei Period ; by 5? &£ Shigene Amaki, Bk. V. 


EIGHTH PAHTj, 

I, H £ A 14 tfjt & J £$ Ou the Improvement of tbo Japanese Eace ; by 

$& £a 31 Kato Hiroyuki, Bk, I. 

2 r ^ !T ¥ K ./ tft A Short Account of our Native Literature; by H Ji] 
A Jfi Kurokawji Saneyori, Bk, L 

3. A. Familiar Discourse cm Statics ; by # ¥ ^ Sugi 
Kuji, Bk. IL 

4, Sefr % ^ Animal a ; by £ J§ Siagita GoutftO, Bk, IL 

f>, fi& il J %h ^ Tlie Comparative Strength of "Vegetable and Animal 
Food; by W 3? Tauaka Yosbio, Bk. II. 

C, *fi tt J T& 3p The Various Changes in Government Offices ; by 
lift £E Konnkamtur, Baycuori; Ek. HI. 

7. fl 5 On Learnings by -fc Jfe |fe Otori Koisuke, Ek. Ill, 

8, ^ fllfe The Future of Religion ; by & W 7k NIshimura Bkigeki, 
Ek. Hr. 

0, The Evils of Adoption; by E V #*5 

Sbigeao An eki* Bk, IV. 

10, ^ The Impro vein ont of the Almanack ; by hi # ^ II anda. 

Kohei, Bk, IV. 

II, frJ ^ ^ ^ ^ S£ The Evidences of the Truth of Endian Flnloeophy' 
by ili Hara Tansan, Bk. IV. 

12. 5£ |£ ; -*f!L A Question of Menial Philosophy*; by Wf$ Nishi 

Shu, 


The meetings of the Society are held on the second Saturday of 
every month in the HakubufcsU'Kwan h Reno, commencing at. 1.S0 p.m. 
They are open to the Japanese public only by ticket; but any foreigner 
wishing to attend a meeting may do no by presenting'^ a card/at the 
door. 
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THE EVILS OF ABDICATION, HEIRSHIP, AND ADOPTION. 


By Shiqkno An-eki. 

A RtsXJMi. 

Abdication and Adoption are two of our national customs wbicli 
are observed by all classes and ranks of society. On inquiry into their 
'history, we find tlmt they have been practised for over a thousand 
years. Adoption has been practised in China and iu various other 
countries, but perhaps in no country has it prevailed to the extent it 
has iu Japan. This fact entitles it to special attention. 

In traciug customs to their source, we usually find that originally 
they supplied some felt want, that their observance was at first insured 
by their suitability to certain existing circumstances. But it is one of 
the characteristics of all institutions which have taken their rise from 
accidental circumstances that sooner or later the absence of the state of 
things which constituted a rauon d'etre for their early existence con¬ 
stitutes them an evil. This is eminently the case with those customs to 
whose history I am now to draw your attention. 

Both Abdication and Heirship commenced with Royalty. In very 
ancient times it was not customary for the heir-apparent to the throne 
to succeed his predecessor during the latter’s lifo; but the Empress 
Kogyoku, after reiguing a little over two years, abdicated iu favour of 
her younger brother K5-toku, 8 and took tho title of ‘The August Royal 
Grandparent.’ 7 This took place A. D. 644. 

From this time instances of similar abdication became frequent. 
Jito, Gemrnyo, and Gensho, all Queens, each abdicated in favour of 
relations and oaefi assumed the title of ‘The Most Exalted Sovereign.* * 


* The Japanese Emperors are mentioned in this paper under their pos¬ 
thumous names. 

■ It is customary in Japan for the succeeding Emperor, or Empress, to speak 
of the person whom he or she has succeeded as a parent or grandparent, irrespec¬ 
tive of the real relationship existing between them. 

•*J IKS. 
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r This abdicating and inheriting was known as the aft ft *£ ® Jo-i Ju-zen 

[lit. 'Tlie resignation of the throne aui the acceptance of the resigned 
throne’, and wag the foundation of the custom as it is practised to-day. 

The above mentioned sovereigns were nil wotoeu t and though thoy 
actually occupied the throne, it “WAS only as a temporary arrangement, 
until such lime as some male heir should ho found to- succeed, 

There is little doubt that their abdication was not cm absolutely 
i voluntary act. But in the abdication of the Emperor SliEmu [com¬ 

menced to reign A,D. 720] me have the case of a mala sovereign abdicat- 
iug in favour of his daughter. This abdication, as is well known, had a 
religious origin, Shu mu mas n devout Bud db Eat and is said to have 
resigned his position ns a Monarch in order to give his time to religious 
exercises and to the furtherance of the Buddhist faith. Ho took the title 
of c The Exalted Sovereign ' J; ]£, 

The Emperor Uda abdicated in A. D. S93, and a year later shaved 
his head and became a priest. With him originated the title & & Ho-0 
or Priest-King. The Emperor Slurnkawa abdicated A. D. 1G8C,. and 
beo&me a priest in A, D* 10%. This Emperor struck out in a now lino, 
for though professedly retired from public life, be administered the 
govern meat secretly from the place of his retirement. This gave riEe to 
the class of royal commands known as % In-sen , There is every reason 
to think that abdication from the throne originated with the practice of 
those Buddhist priests who retired from the charge of their temples in 
favour of their successors.® 

In ancient times there were in China a few cases of abdication, 
but they were of a peculiar kind, and differed in no way from such changes 
in rulers as take place iu, other countries. Such was £ Gyo's abdication 
in favour ofH Shun, In the case of3£ dense of the ^ To period, bis 
abdication was an involuntary act brought about by the disturbed state 
of the times in which he lived. There are not wanting, of course, casss 
of Abdication in China which resemble those of this country, but 
speaking generally, we may safely say that Abdication in China bus been 
the exception, while in Japan it bas been the rule. 

There is perhaps no country where the practice has led to greater 

* The term used for this kind of abdication is ^ Tallin Jifl-jit, 

Ffll, Xt + — ll> 
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abases than it has in ours. The abdication of Emperors was carried to 
such an extent that, at one time, before an Emperor had reigned suffi¬ 
ciently long to admit of his bestowing any benefit on the nation, he was 
removed. There are numbers of cases even [of young children being 
obliged to abdicate. The Emperor Seiwa commenced to reign at the 
age of nine, and abdicated at the age of twenty-six. Shujaku com¬ 
menced to reign at the age of eight, aud resigned at the age of twenty- 
three. Toba begau to reign at the age of five, and resigned at the age of 
twenty. RokujS began to reign at the ago of two, aud resigned at the 
age of four. Talcokurn, who succeeded Roknjo, commenced to reign at 
the age of eight, and abdicated at the ago of nineteen. On Takakura’s 
accession, according to the established custom, Rokujo assumed the title 
of father to his successor. So that hero we have the case of a child of 
four being the father of a child of eight. It often happeued that there 
were three or four Sovereigns all living in retirement at one time. From 
% this all kinds of abases sprung. The war that took place in tho Hogen 
period, as well as that of the Heiji era, was connected with the contem¬ 
porary existence of different persons who had held the rank of sovereigns ; 
nud who in tarn becamo the tools of crafty politicians. 

I am not prepared to say that Abdication uudor all circumstances 
.and in all countries is to be deemed a mistake, but that in our country as 
soon as the practice became habitual it proved to be a groat evil admits 
of no question. This custom often prevented good Emperors from ex- 
ercisiug the coutrol they would otherwise have done, and at the same time 
gave badly disposed Emperors aud their supporters the opportunity of per¬ 
petrating all kinds of mischief. As an instance of the former, I may cite 
the case of the Emperor Uda. He was a man of rare virtue, but he was 
destined, after reiguing only ten years, to live thirty-four years in seclu¬ 
sion. Had he been permitted to occupyjthe throue during this period, he 
would doubtless have employed such ministers as Sugawara Michizaue; 
and in that case, there is no saying what abuses might have boen avoided 
and what reforms effected throughout the country. As an instance of the 
custom acting as a powerful engine for evil, we may cite the case of the 
two Shirakawas who effected all kinds of mischief in retirement. Both 
of these Emperors lived in seclusion for between thirty aud forty years. 
The first Sbirakawa elevated and degraded in succession no less than 
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three Emperors ; tho latter Shirakawa did the same in no less than five 
instances, Ab a means of effecting evil, Abdication has shewn itself 
powerful; but ag an instrument of good it has proved to he tLo 
contrary, 

From monarebs on the throne, gradually the custom of abdicating 
began to be observed by ministers of states and government oflitiala of 
all ranks and grades, and finally by the lower orders* Thus it happened 
that there were hundreds of instances of youths retiring from the active 
duties of life at the ago of ifc£rt«rt or/ourfem aud spending tho rest of 
their days in seclusion. Politicians found their retreats convenient places 
from which to pull the wires of government* The custom of Abdication 
became so prevalent at tho time of Hdjb Takfttoki and Ashikaga Yosbi- 
mitsu, that it was said that at that period the cabinet was full of ahaven 
pates, and that there never was a time in which it was so fashionable 
to be religious* 

The essayist hero gives a great number of examples of Abdication,, 
and quotes passages from various works, which are loo long to bo re* 
produced m this paper. 

If the meaning of the word Inkyo (Abdication) be examined, it 
originally meant concealment. By degrees it got to ho applied to retire¬ 
ment to one's native place. Subsequent to this, the withdrawal from 
the active management of household or government affairs in favour of 
ft son or relation, was called Abdication. 

The term Inkyo first occurs in a well-known wort, the & $ £§ 
Azuma-Kagami, where tho followers of Bhnoisu Yosbitaka are spoken 
of as concealing (inkyo shjk) themselves in Shicano and in Kfth 

As au illustration of tho second use of the word IhAjtu just 
referred to, we cite the case of Imagawa EySflhuc, who in the 
Nan tai ftnki speaks of his father receiving permission from the Govern¬ 
ment to take Ids leave of those whom bo had served and to retire to his 
native place. 

Aa an instance of the third use of the word, we bavs the case of 
Ash Soft— who, in a book known as the |t £ AtUn^ki, in spoken of as 
voluntarily resigning his charge of the affairs of his house in favour of 
his sou. 

MdrtTup anti jidopdfop^-The term £ ft Katckw or Inheritance was 
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first used ns a synonym of Primogeniture. It is used thus iu that 
section of the tt Shiki which treats of the history of the 45 Etsu clan, 
where the following words occur:— 

3T & ^ EJ fc # It ni Choshi am t do Katoku to iu. The ex¬ 
istence of a first born son in n house is Heirship. 10 

Adoption is first mentioned in that part of the Kojiki known as the 
* Divine Generations,’ where the words :— 

^ 31 TotteKo to shit* yashinau 11 occur. In Chinese the term 
$ 3* YBshi is found in the Records of King Iff Jun, of the & 91 Gokan 
period. 

There are various kinds of YBshi, which may be classified ns 
follows:— 

Yoshi who belong to the same family ns the person adopting:— PI & 
3- Dssei YBshi. 

YBshi who do not belong to the family :— & tik% 3- Tasei Yoshi. 

Yoshi who are sons-in-law :—3r $ 3* Muko YBshi. 

YBshi who with their wives are introduced into a family for the 
purpose of preventing the extinction of the family name 11 :—3F £ Sfc 
Muko Myoseki. 

Official YBshi :—SR * Kwanshoku YBshi. 

YBshi who have been adopted on account of some polite accomplish¬ 
ment :— if al % 3" Geido YBshi. 

YBshi whose adoption is brought abont by n division of property :— 
it £ ^ fit Ir Zaisan-bumpai YBshi. 

YBshi who have become so by power:— h ** *- 

Isei ni sugarite Yoshi to naru. 


“The term Katoku refers, as given by Dr. Hepburn, sometimes to the 
thing inherited, and, as interpreted by Dr. Williams, at other times to the heir 
himself. This peculiarity, as is well-kuown to students of Japanese and Chinese, 
is very common. It often makes literal translation an impossibility. 

n It will l>e seen that the word YBshi is a rendering of the words, Ko teo 
yahinau. 

“The chief object of adoption here, being the preservation of the family 
name, irrespective of any property that there may bo to bequeath, there is a clear 
distinction between this YBshi and the Zauan-bumpai YBshi. The class mentioned 
above under the general term Muko YBshi seems to be inclusive of the Jifuho ilydteki. 
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YSshi who have become ao by force:— 31 V + *■ 

Sono it mo gS-datsu sfo'tt YfoM to 

y^jAi who after adoption have assumed their former family nnmea : 
ft ^ ^ ? ilS * SdZQfat (JfO AcfWtft WO shorn. 

In reference to those TJjAf who inherit a family name, there are 
several appellations in use, such ns iS Sj I&tki f iE. Uf Iry$, S& FJ 
Atoms* Bit s£ AtotlrUd, B? ifi Atoshakn t — 3& h.wki. Those all refer to 
persons who by inheriting the property of a deceased relation constitute 
thornselves I'dafti, or adopted boos, to the same* 

We have seen how prevalent the custom of Adoption was amongst 
Emperors, It was no less popular with the tour Cobles. It was 
used by them M an instrument for advancing tlieir own interests. They 
adopted sous when they thought it would probably be the means of 
their getting position under the Government or would entitle them to 
receive emoluments of some kind. One way in which the latter was 
ac-complieheij was ns follows;—It was customary for the sons of the 
court-nobles when they reached the age of majority to receive an 
income from the Government. It often happened that when an officer 
had a son who wag, say, only two or three years old, he would adopt 
a lad who was about fifteen (the ago of majority), and then apply for a 
grant of land or rics for him ; after he had s ecu red this, he would make 
his own son the yonhi of the newly adopted yonth, and thus, when the 
former came of age, the officer was entitled to apply for another grant of 
land. 

Originally it was not allowable for a man under fifty years of age 
to adopt a son ; but by degrees this custom was modified hy making an 
exception of persons who at the point of death wished to appoint an 
heir to their estates. This led to other exceptions, till gradually all 
restrictions to adoption were removed, and any person who had reached 
bis majority was permitted to adopt a sou were he so disposed. 

Originally, too, it was only allowable to adopt a member of the 
same family, but gradually this restriction was abolished, as will be seen 
by the list of persons eligible for adoption given above. 

During the early times of the Tohugawa Government, and provions 
to this, it was not uncommon for the families of noblemen to become 
extinct, but subsequent to tbe prevalence of Adoption such a thing was 
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unknown. No one made more me of the practice than the Shoguns 
themselves, ’who, by inducing a number of the great noblefl to adopt 
their sons, managed to make it to the interest of those nobles to espouse 
their (the Shogune') cause. 

The lower orders, seeing how general the practice of Adoption was 
among their superiors, gradually began to follow their example, and thus 
by degrees the custom prevailed everywhere. 

It stande to reason that the primary object of Adoption is the 
preservation of the family line, but no sootier was it permitted to adopt 
children belonging to other families than this object was rendered 
unattainable. 

If it ho said that Adoption is conducive to keeping property in 
the family, we reply that if it be allowable to adopt aliens, thou this no 
longer holds good. To boast about property remaining in the same 
family under such circumstances, is like a mao boasting that his 
name is affixed to a bond which lifts become the property of another 
man. 

Shall we say then that the practice is a good one because it insures 
deceased parents ftlways having some one to worship their spirits ? To 
this I reply, ‘ The gods receive no alien/ 

The practice of Adoption is neither beneficial to living parents nor 
to deceased ancestors. 

When we come to examine the character nod motives of those 
persons who have consented to be adopted, we find that either they 
have done it for the sako of the material benefit to accrue from it, in 
the shape of property or position, or in order to escape soma liability, 
such as conscription for instance. The adopted eon is usually a man 
who has lost all independence of spirit and intends to rely wholly on 
ethers for support. 

A member of this Society, Mr. Sugi Koji, remarked not long ago 
in his lecture on Statistics that parenticide was a crime which was 
very frequently perpetrated by adopted sons* This I believe to be tho 
cftEo; and for the simple reason ILat adopted sons, having no blood 
relationship to their parents, canuot have very much affection for 
them; and being usually persons whose character is marked by m 
absence of noble qualities, there is no saying what they may do. 
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It is customary in this country for a child to be lauded up to the 
skies if, as an adopted son, he serves bis mother faithfully; but such 
praise is not good. 

Whatever we may tliiuk of the practice of taking a young child 
and bringing it up as one's own, the practice of adopting adults is most 
certainly a bad one, iu that it leads to the setting aside of that order of 
precedence which nature has established for au artificial one. According 
to this latter order, the real elder brother often becomes the younger one, 
and the nephew frequently takes the precedence of the uncle. 

What is known as the Jvn-ydshi or Proper Order of Adop¬ 

tion 14 has been the cause of the greatest confusion and trouble imagin¬ 
able in numbers of families. The Heiji revolution and the war between 
the North and the South 14 were both intimately connected with the 
existence of this custom. 

Viewed rationally, the extinction of certain families is no subject 
for regret. The fall of some houses involves the rise of others. It is 
just as it is with life and death ; the one is made up for by the other. 
If there ore persons who die, there are others who are born. It is 
doubtless natural to wish to perpetuate one’s own posterity, but this 
wish can only be gratified by the members of the family doing their best 
to live virtuous lives. More than this cannot be done. If, after they have 
accomplishedjall that lies in their power, disease or some great calamity 
robs them of their posterity, they must bow to the decrees of Heaven. 
To attempt by any such means as adoption to raise up au already 
extinct house, is like attempting to set in motion the life-pulso which has 
ceased to beat. All such endeavours are unreasonable, and therefore it 
is that they lead to so much harm. 

To recur to the two customs of which we havo already spokeu, 
namely Heirship and Abdication, they may be said to form the boundaries 
of man’s active life. But they are artificial and not real boundaries. The 


“This order is explained as followsIf the eldest son dies without issue, his 
brother (the next in age) succeeds; if he has no brother then his uncle or oousin 
becomes the heir. 

14 This war was caused by the rebellion of Ashikaga Taka-uji. He took 
advantage of the Jun-yfahi to compass the end he had in view. 
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time for n man to perform the duties of his life is from birth to death. 
And there is no reason why any shorter periods such afi that batwecn Ms 
majority And hie abdication, should be fixed on. 

tor an example of what ia natural jo this matter, wa may refer to 
the mode in which animals act. The cock tells the world what o'clock it 
10, The orow snlutes the coming dawn* The dog barks whan the thief is 
near, I ha ox and Die borsa bear their burdens to distant parts. Among 
ail these there is no such custom as Abdication or Heirship, You bear no 
eock calling ite oldest eon and sayingFrom this timaI entrust the task 
of crowing morning and night to you. Tlia real of my lifa I will take my 
ease*" If no such things take place with animals, should human beings, 
who have so many responsibilities, political and personal} ami who, do as 
much, as they will, never ought to feel they have done enough, and who 
know, ns Riko remark a r that one day's life means one day in which 
to establish right principles,—should they, while health and strength leat, 
he content to Laud over their responsibilities to others, and thus do what 
neither the aged oznor the worn out korae over do, say "Please excuse 
my bsariiig any longer the burdens that are placed on me ? fT 

The Abdication fiod Hsirakip whioh Lavs besu prncts&ed in this 
country are unique iu character, and have been productive of more evil 
tbaothey have led to elsewhere. For three hundred years these prac* 

U ces have been uni verbal among us, and with what consequences ? Tha 
men and women from among the higher orders who have abdicated have 
spent all their tune in idle amusements, snob as chose and checkers,, 
■scribbling characters and scrawling useless pictures; while those among 
the lower 3 orders have nothing done but repeat Buddhist prayers and attend 
religions services from week's cud to week's end, not concerniug them- 
solves one wliit about the fortunes of their bouses ; and when they have 
become poor they have complained of their children's want of diligence. 

But the evils oi Abdication do not stop bore * t somo of the indirect 
consequences of the practice are equally deplorable with the direct ones 
already noticed. Thera nro persons who study a subject up to a certain 
time or to a certain point, and then Assume that tliey kuow enough of it. 
There arc those who think that because the oemo of ( Teacher 1 is 
applied to them, they need uy longer be learners.. Elderly men who still 
purser their studies with ardour up to the close of life, are apt to bo 
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despised and spoken of as childish. What exaltation there is among 
some over the merely nominal reputation they have acquired, and how 
they chuckle over the title of * Teacher,’ as though it could never be 
lost, and as if its acquisition warranted their Retiring on their laurels I 
All this proceeds from the idea that it is not obligatory on a man to be 
active throughout the whole of his life, and hence is intimately connected 
with this custom, which is the very embodiment of that idea. 

Many of the youths of the present day who have graduated at 
some college, become at once puffed up with conceit, and assume on air 
of superiority to other men. They study outward appearances, and 
think that their diligence during the time they have spent at Bchool and 
college has insured their reputation for life. What greater mistake 
could be made 7 Young men who have graduated may be Buid to 
have just entered the socioty of scholars, to have just commenced to be 
students. They have to bear in mind that what does not progress, 
retrogrades,—that if the efforts which have been made in the school be not 
followed up by farther application, the student must go back,—that it is 
impossible to keep things just in one position for any length of time. 
To overlook all this, and to slacken speed in the race of life at an early 
stage of its duration, as though its chief object were attained—what is 
this but one of the worst forms of Abdication—Abdication abused to the 
extremest degree —the Abdication of youth ? 

To bring these remarks to a close, Abdication and Heirship, in that 
they put an unnatural limit to things which ought to he bounded only 
by those events and circumstances over which we have no control, are 
calculated to do more harm than good. If attainment in virtue, learn¬ 
ing, and art be thought of, then the prevalence of these customs means 
resting in inefficiency. If matters of State be thought of, then they 
involve the resting content in the possession of what our own country 
produces without borrowing from foreign lands. There are countries 
both in the East and in the W r est who have retired from the rAce of life 
and bequeathed their powers and rights to others. So that Abdication 
and Heirship are practised on a large scalo by whole countries, as well 
as on a small scale by individuals. As a nation is only a collection of 
individuals, it is easy to see that the wide prevalence of the abdicating 
spirit among the individual inhabitants of a country may, if not checked 
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in time, lead to a whole nation losing its independence altogether. If, on 
the other hand, men are determined, though old, to do their very best 
for their country’s good, then, in ordinary circumstances, a country is 
aure to become prosperous. Take, for example, the 85,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of this country. If one in ten abdicate, then those left amount 
to 8,500,000. If one in twenty, then 1,750,000 remain. Even allowing 
for the abdication of persons who are too old or sick to do anything, tho 
number of persons who could work and who do not, is still enormous. 
' And if we add to those who have actually abdicated the number of those 
who are imbued with the abdicating spirit, the men and women wbo 
are able and willing to work hard will be seen to bo reduced to a very 
small minimum. 

This state of things was rendered possible by the long peace of the 
Tokugawa Government. Mr. Kato has been lecturing to us on the im¬ 
provement of the Japanese race. In my opinion one of the stops in 
bringing this about must consist of the abolition of the customs of which 
I have been speaking. The perpetuity of people’s houses must bo made 
to depend on their own individual efforts and virtues. If there are 
any who are troubled with money which they do not know how to dispose 
of, and make this a plea for adopting a son, I say it is infinitely better 
that their money should be laid out for tho benefit of the State than that 
it should bo bestowed on a single individual; and if they are prepared 
to put it to this use, they will find that it is the surest way of perpetuat¬ 
ing their names, and that thus their altruism will prove to be the most 
exalted form of egoism. 
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[Read Deccmbtr 15th, 1SS6J] 

At tho earliest period of Chinese history fie territory around Kino, 
■and KtngnEft was inhabited by a race tailed the Suh-ah£n* which name 
appears to have been gradually -corrupted into Hii'chen, Towards the 
accession of the Han dynasty in Chino, this Suh-sli6n or Kii>chen State 
wag divided into the Three Hajj h in which name n fancied connection 
J * with the idea u Three Khans ” is seen. 1 Tho modern state of Chosen 

or Korea also had its origin in migrations from Ilia north, and the true 
explanation probably is that, towards the bcginniog of the Christian era 
tho Niichen gradually drove the Core ana oat of Liaodong and Lino-Ei 
into the peninsula ; for both the Korea of the Wang dynasty and the 
Chosen of the present Li dynasty ave clearly proved to have originated 
in the Three Han. Tho modern MhnohuB officially admit that the 
Kitans and Golden Horde of Hiich&ne, {who had powerful empires in 
north China and Manchuria, previous to the Mongol conquest of Asia), 
both spoke much the same language as themselves. Kirin is tho 
ancient country of the modern Manchue, including tho appanage of 
^ Ninguta. The Heli-Lung Kiang Province is the ancient scat of the 

Kitans and Kitchen* Tho modern SoJuna, of whom there is a garrison 
at Li, are the descendants of the Kitans, whose chief capital was at 

3 Tho 31 dynaefcy, the Three $£, end the Three vf differ in tone, though the 
| Bounds arc otherwise alike. The third character, moreover, if a a only introduced 

in the sense o£ tfJW about A.D. COQ- 70 D, end we are specially toid lhat both the 
initial aud the tone i ctre esc^jXtOPial when the character had tluasignidcaticT], 
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Hanm-pir. The Golden Hordo were originally between the Kitana and 
the Mctnckus, sod tlicir seat was on the Sungari River, about 100 miles 
east of Pa tan The Manchus gradually worked south, and the ten Ere 
of their power during the 16th century M Hetnftlft, between the 
SuhftLjgo and the Kftka Rivers, near the modern Hing-king. The 
nomina! founder of the reigning dynasty, whose native name was Qtori, 
had bis capital at a spot In the plain or steppe of Omokhwei, 100 miles 
south*west of Kinguia ; and his four successors, who were subsequently 
honoured as “ emperors," coutiuned to use the title bale or fC duks ” 
of Ningutft, notwithstanding thoir removal south to H^tnala, Previous 
to the conquest of Moutden and Lino, this district was a military 
outpost of the Chinese Ming dynasty, known as the Ejcq Chou Eight 
Circuit, The Manchus have no data aa to tiio births of any ancestor 
previous to T 4 as Ten, the chieftain who first conceived imperial ideas : 
he was born in 156D; and it is estimated that, counting from him. 
backwards to the nominal founder, Sbib-tsUj. there could not have been 
more than a dozen generations. The legend about his birth from & 
beautiful angel is not too seriesely treated by the llauditas* who hare 
written a perfectly straightforward history about themselves.® 

In the year 1CBB, the Mancha duke received from his tribe the 
appellation of the “ Clever Take.” This was at the age of 26, when 
be raised a force wherewith to chastise tbe Kikanwailan, or those of the 
pure Mancha host who remained faithful to the Mings. It is necessary 
to retrace the history of these local quarrels. The five eons of the 
Mancha chieftain known to the Chinese ae King Tsu all styled them,' 
selvas 11 duha of Niuguta, 1 ' and each lived in a separata castle, or city, 
a few miles from the ancestral caetle of H^Eualn. The tribal names 
were Suksugu River,. Hun River, Wanyen, Tungo, and CM-ch‘em 
There were, besides, two tribes known as the Hoyin or Nuyiit and 
Yalu, which were classed as the Ch'ang-peb states, from the 
ft Perpetual Snow M range they inhabited near Corea, There was ft 
third group of tribes called the Tung Hai, coueJ sting of the Wochi, the 
Wftrkba, ftnd the Khurkhn. Lastly the Euros tribes, divided into the 

1 Aitin Qhiara or H< the Golden 33 w&6 the Uftnjfl of the progCOitor, Wartjftn 
if the Huraamti of the family. W, Maycia' article, N. 0. HtmM r 2fith 
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Yeh6, Hata, Khuifa, and Ula. The whole of these fourteen dukedoms 
or principalities where the descendants of the once powerful Kitans, who, 
for two centaries, had ruled north China on a footing of equality with* 
and had even received tribute from the Chinese dynasty of Sung. They 
wero none of them nomads like the Mongols, but each tribe bad its 
44 city,” and they all alike gave themselves up to agriculture and the 
chase. Perpetual fighting took place between each group, but the 
Hurun were the most powerful. The Ula were northeast of 
the Manchus, at Kirin ; the other threo Hurun tribes were north of 
Hing King. Their names were taken from rivers, the Ula and Khuifa 
being tributaries of the Sungari, and the Hata and Yehfi tributaries of 
the Liao. The Tung Hai tribes were near modern Yladivostock, and, 
with the five Manchu tribes, formed the Kien Chou Circuit of the Mings. 
In consequence of some feud or brawl, the Nikauwailan migrated to a 
new settlement, called Orkhun. Daring the years 1584-6, the Manchu 
duko, known afterwards as T‘ai Tsu, fought his way through the Tango, 
Han, Suksugu and Ch^tung up to the renegades, and captured thoir city 
of Orkhun. After this success the Ming dynasty promoted the Manchu 
duke from the rank of tutuh or “general” to that of Lung-hu tsiang- 
kiun, a complimentary “marshal’s ” title equivalent to “Bravest of the 
Brave”; and the last of the Manchu tribes, the Wanycn, was forced 
to submit. Trade in ginseng, pearls, and furs was inaugurated at 
four specified places near modern Moukden, and in the year 1587 
the Yalu tribo was annexed to the Manchu state. This steady 
consolidation of power brought on in 1598 a combination of nine 
tribes against the menacing Manchu aggressions. In this joined 
the four Hurun tribes; three Mongol tribes known as the Sib6 
(Jdho region), Khorch'in and Kwarch'a; the Nuyin and Chusheri, 
both described as Ch'ang tribes ; 80,000 men in all. The attack 
was made on the north bank of the Hun River, but was defeated 
by the duke, assisted by his lieutenant the patt/ru (or “ brave”) Oita. 
The Yehfi (Hurun) duke and the Khorch'in chief both perished, and 4,000 
enemies’ heads were taken, with 8,000 horses and 1,000 suits of armour. 
Puchant'ai, younger brother of the Ula (Huron) duko, was taken prisoner. 
In 1597 the Huruns sued for peace, and gave a princess, (known after¬ 
wards as the Empress Kao) in marriage to the Manchu duke. In 1599- 
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the Mings of China and the Manchus got mixed up in Horan disputes, 
with the result that the powerful Hata (Huruu) tribe threw over the 
Ming alliance in favour of the Manchus. In 1603 and 1612 sevore 
fighting took place with Pucbant'ai of the Ula tribe (who had been set 
np as chieftain by the Manchus), with the result that Pucbant'ai fled to 
the Yehfi. Appeal was made by this last remaining Harun tribe to the 
Emperor of China, who sent a force supported by artillery to aid the YehG: 
these also allied themselves with the Mongols. This was in the year * 
1616, a date, however, which is one year wrong according to Mayers’ 
Manual. 

The Manchu now swore vengeance against China. He left 6,000 
men to guard the passes, and first marched in person into the Yehd 
country, taking 20 fortresses. E'ai-yiian and T'ieh-ling (on the modern 
Chinese frontier) were taken; the Yehfiduke perished, and 1,000 Chinese 
allies were slain. Tho Manchu now resolved to follow up his conquest of 
five Mancha, two Ch'ang-peh and four Hurun tribes by attacking the threo 
Tung-hai tribes near Corea and modern Yladivostock. Yielding to the 
advice of his generals, he resolved to try more suasive measures with tho 
Amonr tribes, they “ being people speaking the same language, having 
“ similar customs, and whose ancestors woro proved in books to have 
"belonged to the same State as the Manchus.’’ The Amour tribes are 
described as the Solun, Sibd, Dahur, Oronchon, Kwarch'a, of which the 
second and last were, however, Mongol. The Warkha tribe is de¬ 
scribed as being south of Hingking, near the Coreau frontier, including 
the islands between Corea and Port Arthur. In tho year 1698 the duke’s 
son Ch'u-ying was sent on an expedition against them, and in 1608 a 
force was again sent to escort 600 renegade families. In 1609 the 
Chinese directed the Coreans to restore to the Manchus over 1,000 
vagrant Warkhas. In the year 4 1627, when the Manchus made a grand 
attack upon Corea, the 200 remaining Warkha families all joined the 
Manchus. In the years 1686-6, 1600 more island families, with in¬ 
numerable furs, were added to the Manchu acquisitions; and in the year 
1610 the Coreans were ordered to co-operate in recapturing certain 

* The 44th aqd 46th years of the Miug Emperor Wan-lib are stated to be the 
2nd and 4th jean of the duke, i.e. the Manchu Emperor T‘ien-ming, or T‘ai Tsu. 

*Thc 1st Manchu year T‘ien-ts'ung, and the 7th Chinese year 1'ien-k‘i. 
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deserters* The Khurkba trite is described a? living on the EharkLft 
River, which flows from Nmguta to the Sungari* Baring tho T'emg 
dynasty of China, San si eg (at the confluence) and the Kharkba riverine 
towns formed the dominions of the King of Puh-bni £Jtato t and at Hi at 
time Ilith-han was the usual Chinese way of pronouncing the word 
A7turJfcftrt. In 1011 the Manchu duke sent Oita with 2,000 men to subdue 
the Chaldas, a sub-tribe of the Khuikhas, killing or taking prisoners the 
greater number. In consequence of this, a number of Khurkli&s surren¬ 
dered in 1018, and another batch wora captured in lGl9. a In 1648 
an expedition was sent to the Amour* and a final haul of Kbarkbas, 
together with great booty in furs, was made. The Llanekus seem 
to have dons their best to conciliate and amalgamate the Khurkbas; 
and, as mention is made of giving away mang-p'ao and other 
court clothes, it is evident that even at this period Chinese habits 
must have affected the Hanchu social system* The Wochi tribe is 
described as occupying the wooded hiils east of the Rhurkbas. In 1G1Q, 
a number of them were taken prisoners by a Jlnnchu infantry expedition, 
and later on those of tho Yalan and Stvifeu Rivers (near Ylmlivostock) 
wore captured to tiie number of 10,(100. In 1611 Ike remaining Wochi. 
of tho Murcn River (tributary of the TJsuri) were subdued. In 1B1G the 
dog-driving Tungusea of tho Xoro River* aud other Amour tribes were 
subdued; and in 1017* tboso occapying the moderu Russian Province 
of Primorsk. In 1025 the Kwarch H a of the Songari were annexed i and 
thus was completed the subjugation of the " farther tribes that is those 
beyond ICirin, 8 the capital of the Ula tribe. The dog-sledge tribe 
were called H£chd, and the rei a deer-sledge tribes the Zilor and 
the Fiyakba. The island of Saghalien or Iihnyo is stated to have 
been occupied by the two last, and also by the Orouchon; but 
none of these sledging tribes were ever included in the Unncbii 
organization. Some accounts make the Roro* Norei, and Khaskhft 
tribes as one and the same, Tho Usuri tribes were known as the 

a Tbe Ifith year of Wau-lih, 4th year o£ IMen-tning. Bee previous note, la 
both cases the '■ third rh year of T'iea-mlng is correct. 

* Kirin is mentioned as early as the year A.D. 661 as bring a depanmeut 
carved out cl the former Shiura Kingdom. The characters then meed signiGed 
M fowl wood” and not, os now, Unicom. 
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Shu run , and those of the River Niman, in Primorsk, aa the Kyar- 
kirrn ] bat both were offshoots of the Wocbi, In 163S-G, expeditions 
were seat neroea the Amour to subdue the SoIons 3 who were valued for 
their horse-archery : a number were token captive, hut ware snbee- 
quently rcletuad, iu order to defend the ramaming tribes against tho 
Khorcli'iu Mongols. All the former Tartar subjects of the KiUn and 
Kin dynasties were now amalgamated with the Mimehus, bat it was not 
until the year 1671 that the lEogneas were enrolled under 40 chiefs 
(Wo&'u/} undei L Ike name of H< New Manchug," In 1669 the Kh urchin, 
Mongols were made to surrender a number of Sib6, Kwarcli'a, and 
Dnlours, and these ware enrolled in the Tsitcthar and Petund Banners, 
under the command of the assistant general at Huranpir. T Up to the 
recent war with Yokoob Beg of Kashgar there ware 97 fw lines' com¬ 
mands at Ki in addition to the Mdochue, Mongols, and natoralized 
Chinase <c Manc-hue. 11 These 97 regiments were, ail ** hunters 1 ' or lathing 
jm-hh as distinguished from the Mongol H * nomads" or yumu Y and were 
made up of the Salons, Sibl, Daoure, Qronckou and Kwfcrok'A, annexed 
as above described after the Mandrils were firmly seated on the Chinese 
throne. Bat the £[ banters' 1 east of Ninguta have never been enrolled : 
they are governed by the /it tut’vng at Sensing,* subject to tha iiiansi- 
Attntor Supreme Tartar’general at Kirin. Under the supremo Tartar* 
general at SngliAiian Ufa L&ve also been classed some Kalmucks (Oelotfi) 
and Eargu Mongols who, strictly speaking, Eire “ nomads,' 11 and not 
“ hunters," 

The principle on which preparations were made for the conquest 
of -Chum was that, first those speaking the came language and having 
the same customs moat be welded into one; then, those having simi¬ 
lar customs but not spanking the same tongue. Thus, ono Mongol wag 
considered worth 10 Coreuns, one Manchu worth 10 Mongols. And ng 
the Ifancbu script was at this period insisted upon, to the exclusion of 
Chinese and Mongo], it is evident that either the Kuchma or Kifcans, or 
both, most have used it, the Manchue pore being a potty tribe onlv, 


^Euianpir y?as the “ Upper Capital 11 at tha Eiton*. The fa tubing there U 
imdec the supreme aommiiod at the T^tang-kiun at gaghalim Ute. 

* Saving was the ancient territory at the Suahtm, afterward tilled b’ucb&n. 
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The Manchus of Moukden and Hingking are the “ Old Manchus.“ 
The SIMs of Kirin, the Kwarch'as ofPetund, and the Khnrkhas of (near) 
Vladivostock have been from time to time enrolled on a military basis 
under the general name of “ Kirin Soldiery,” or “ New Manchus.” The 
Daours, Oronchon, and Solon of the Amonr are classed together as 
'* Solons.” After the conquest of Cliiua, the supreme Tartar-general’s 
governments at Moukden (1602), Ninguta (1662, transferred to Kirin 
1071), and Saghalien Ula (1688) wero established under the name of 
the Tang San Shfing or “ three Eastern governments," the last named 
being added in view of Russian* encroachments. In 1758 the Moukden 
general had 19,276 men under him, three assistant-generals, four city 
Shou-wei, and two outpost Shou-wei. The Kirin general had 14,892, 
with five assistant-generals, one hieh-Ung, and two tsoling. The Sagha¬ 
lien Ula goneral had 8,557, with three assistant-generals, one tswig-kwan t 
and one city ahou-xcei. In 1842 there were only 85,400 soldiers of all 
sorts in the Three Governments, and they have never been taken on 
distant expeditions. 

The so-called “cities" of these parts are mere stockades, the 
interior of which is occupied by troops and exiles alone, the other popula¬ 
tion living in villagos outside. Grain and cloth are or were the usual 
currency, and the habits ore or were very simple. The Solons are very 
expert hunters and trackers, and speak a dialect savouring of Mongol 
mixed with Chinese; henco they are not considered true Manchus, but 
descendants of the Kitaus. One account says that the Wochi are the 
same as the Uki Tatsz or Uchi Tartars, and included the Kharkhas, 
Hehkin and Fiyakhas, being identical with the Yiip’i Tatsz or “ Fish-skin 
Tartars. Every year they used to come on chakha boats (? rafts) to 
Ninguta with fur tribute, the Hehkin sables being the best. Neither 
the Fiyakhas nor tho Hehkin shave the head, but wear a chignon and 
ear-rings, both sexes wearing fish-skin coats, (which are soft and take 
dyes), instead of trousers: the rich roof their houses with eagle- 
feathers. The Khurkhas are moro like the Manchus in their attire ; 
and, like the other two, are very brave, simple, and trustworthy, 
living without chiefs or government. A number of them were quartered 


9 The Russians are here called Loch* a ® |>1], and Lo ch* A [J® Hj. 
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in Peking under the name of Ich‘e Manchu, or “New Manchus.” 
Thirty miles west of Ninguta, in the Shaling Hills, are the remains of 
the old Nxichgn “ upper capital.’’ 10 One mile east of the ruins is the 
village of G-hioro, the cradle of the race which now rules Ohinn. There 
is or was a city of groat historical interest called Hwang-luug Fa or 
11 Yellon Dragon ” city, 700 li west of Ninguta. The climate in this Nin- 
guta region is very severe : in winter the soil cracks into chasms, and in 
summer is one sheet of mud ; but Chinese immigration has lately altered 
both the climate and tho face of the country. There is some natural 
phenomenon there called ha fang , which seems to mean “ geysers.” 
Two days’ journey on this side of Ninguta there is a sort of subterranean 
system of grottoes extending 100 miles, and styled the shih-fou tien- 
tsx. Uchi or Wochi appears to mean “ old torest,” as two immonse 
pine forests in that region are known as the greater and lesser uchi. 
Ship-building goes on at Kirin, which is still known by its ancient 
name of Ula. 

To sum up: the four Huron and three Tung-hai tribes have now 
been completely assimilated with the Manchus. Those tribes not 
considerable enough to have a tsoling of their own were grouped together 
under the jnamo of Ich'e or “new” MaDchus; but after 1648 they 
ceased to have this privilege; and hence the SibG, Kwarch'a, Bargu, 
Solon, and Daour6 of the Amour have special tsolings under tho General 
of Kirin and Saghalien Ula, and are not called “ Manchus,” but grouped 
together as “ Solon.” The dog-sledging, H&chS or Fish-skin Tribo, 
are under a hiang-chang or village-headman, and bring annual sable 
tribute to Ninguta. The horse-sledging and doar-sledging Oronchons 
are loosely ranged under tsolingt, with the exception of the two 
most distant tribes,—the Kilors and the Fiyakha, near Khuye or 
Saghalien. They bring their tribute every summer to a place called 
P'uru River, 1,000 miles from Ninguta, whence an officer is sent to 
receive it. These last namod Oronchon tribes are not even on the 
footing of the Solons, but are assimilated to the fufan or “friendly 
barbarians ” of south China; and when they come to Peking or Moukden 


“Saasing, the M Five State City,” or “Three Name” City, was also once 
called Ir&ngkhara; and the Nfich£ns seem to have left this and advanced south. 
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are honorably entertained* The General at Kirin is EinthDrised to buy 
common women for them nod to give thorn in raamago to theca as 
“ imperial princesses" so ns to soften tboir in mmorfl* The Horse 
Orooebnma build teute like Mongols, but they have no flocks, and are 
purely a bunting tribe. 11 The city ofYek-6 is 490 li I?, W. of Kirin, 
TLo city of Hata or Khaia is 600 It B. W, of Kirin near E'ni-yuan city ; 
it used to be the seat of a beid, or " duke.” 


Proper Kaiies is Chinese Characters. 


1 Aiesn ghioro ® ®r R IS 

24 Kborcii'in 3^ ijft ft; or £E 

2 Amour 16 or M. 12, or SE 

25 Khuifa M & 

9 Bitrgu G til X 

£6 Klnirkbn J$ ^ or ^ ’?T or 

4 Ohakka & r £ 


5 Cbatta Hi ff S 

27 Kkuye Jl£ S 

6 Cli'ftngpeh ik 

23 Kien-ehaw ££ ¥A 

7 Cb4ch 4 £a iSr It 

29 Eilor ft to m 

B Cbmbori i%,<& M. 

30 Kirin ^ or f£ # 

9 Cli f ti-ying ^ ££ 

SI Kitan VL ft 

10 Dnour, Dfibur al or or ajfe ^ 32 Kwurdi'ft 

11 Fiyakn Sf ffl. e£ or 

S3 Kyarkara ft $ # 31 

12 Hata Q 

S4 Marguem £ S5 fit 

13 Hat'ang 

£6 Monkden or Shengkitig ^ or 

14 mcU & # 

m 

16 Hekkiu & Jr 

06 Aluren f£ # 

16 H^tuala 

S7 Kikanwailau 

17 Hiugking 5? IK 

38 Kiffian ?£ i#5 

18 Hun it 

89 KingnU fi* ■£ J£ 

19 Htmnpir or \% 3^ H5 

40 Horn ft M or t 

20 Icli‘8 Maacbn ifcfflt» Sd 

41 NiicLSii or & (golden) 

21 Irangklmra fcfc ^ T& 

42 Kan kiang Jft (sea Amour) 

22 Kuhn & & 

43 Kayla e$ 

2$ K'ai-yhnn 359 t?< 

44 Oelot JC ft # 


u^hc Amocr is chJIhI iho Nun Kianj tre M SdIl Hirer” attar receiving tLo 
Songsri, Khiitkha, etc- It is necessary to warn students- that the Yalu Kiang of 
Corel is cither erroneously supposed to join ths Amour or is contused In namo 
vsth anotbcr h 
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45 OituSBSfc 

46 Omokhwei f5 fi & 

47 Orkhun ij| SJE 

48 Oronchon fit fir Jfc 

49 Otori fit £ J£ 

-5.0 Petun6 fi or f^i t i 

51 Pacbant'ai # & |j| 

52 Pub-bai & 

53 P'aru # jft 

54 Sagbalien 54 °£ £K 

-65 Sansing H fcfc or £ 0 
56 Sbaling -’«£ 

67 Sbib-t'ou tion-tsz 5? 35 3 * 

58 Shurun 7 ft f« 

59 Sib6 » flv 

60 Solon # fj? 

61 Sah-sb6n El II 

62 Suksugo $£ ft & 


63 Sungari is ?£ lower down called 

&BJ 

64 Switen & # 

65 Ta-sh§ng pu-loh ^ 05 $£ 

66 T‘icb-ling £4 

67 Taitsibar & * <£ if 

68 Tungbai 3£ V$ 

69 Tango & fH 

70 Ula & it 

71 Usnri AK1 

72 Vladivostock Xf (River near) 
78 TVanyen £ SI 

74 Warkba JC 85 

75 Wochi & or A or & 24 or HI 

76 Yalan 56 VI 

77 Yaln « $ 

78 YebS » 

79 Yarnu tfe 


THE MAUCHLJ RELATIONS WITH COREA, 


Ei f Edward Hamhr Paresis. 


[Read December 15th } 1S86>] 

Chosen, or Cores, was the « Ultramarine 1 T£ c ing Chau” of the Yu 
King, 3 which the Emperor Shun, had separated from, it aa Ying 1 ' Chon* 
and which the Chou dynasty conferred upon Ki^tsa. 4 It was at first 
part of Chinn. 

When the CoreaES Bent 20,000 men to nssist the Blings n gain si the 
Manchus in A-D, 1619, the Corean General Kiaug Hong-lib, 4 after his 
defeat, surrendered to the Manchue with his GjQOt) surviving men. The 
Jlanchu chieftain sent the following commands to Li Hwei, King" of 
Corea : £< The Mings sent troops to rescue yon from the Japanese, and 
“ therefore I do not foci aggrieved at your'aiding the Mings against me. 
I return yon the prisoners. King, beware S '* The King, however, 
remained steadfast to the Misgs, hut in 1027, T the branch ns availed 
them eel'vee of tho ear vices of some Coreau traitors to march into the 
country. This was during the reign of Li Truing* 18th King. 5 The 
Manchus crossed the Yalu an the icc, ravaged tho country, and marched 
across the next largo river up to An Chou,—the same* as iho An-shih 
captured by the T F ang Emperor a thousand years earlier; captured 
P'ing-yaug, and, croseiug tho Ta-t'ung Eive^ took Hwang Chou, 1 " Tho 
Coreans called upon tho Chinese for assistance, but the Hanchii 

£ &. ^ 16th Eingi tho*, -& %. 

1G23-1849. This ia, borovar, call&fl the 3rd year ol his reign. 
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Emperor guarded tli& frontier in person against the attack of the Chinese 
Genemt Yuan ObMng-hwan, 11 whilst the rest of Iris army marched upon 
Shall. The Corean King and Mg family fled to tie isla n d of Kojig-hwa, 11 
near Chemulpo* Ae the Manchns had no boats* and could not get at 
the King, the Coieaus were able to conclnds ft Treaty with them, 1 * 
providing for trade ftud a subsidy. The King of Coreft atill refused to 
assist the Mancha 3 against his “ father " the Emperor of China* oven 
when Sbaug K r o-hi IJ and Kdng Chung-ming deserted with £0*000 mou, 
end came from Chefoo Ly boat over to the Manchus. Another grievance 
was that the Coreang would not give up a number of Warkhae, 1 * a tribe 
flkted to he pure Manchas, 3 * " autl not like the [Elian] UlftS or the 
Mongols p" Hitherto in the treaty relations both sides had gaid "Your 
noble country," “ our mean conn try/’ in correspondence. The footing 
had been that of elder and younger brother* and the tribute ftunually 
paid by Corea had heen called "ft subsidy." 17 The rulers on either side 
styled themselves “ tho unworthy m ono 11 ; and, in short, the reciprocal 
relations wore those of equal n states whose frontier a were conterminous* 
Now t however* the Munch as had captured from tho Ch'agon Mongol 
Khan Riudati® the Imperial Seal which the Mongols had carried off 
with them, when overturned by tho Mings. In IG3S, therefore, the 
style of “ Ta Ts £ iug," or the M Great-Clear ” dynasty was assumed, and 
war was formally declared against Corea ; and the Mongols, who had 
uow r submitted to the Manchus, were ordered to cooperate. One 
hundred thousand men crossed into Corea altogether, and ft flying column 
made straight for Soul, which was occupied after short resistance. Tho 
King again escaped to Kang-twa. The 800 Warklia families who had 
been received into Corea gave themselves up, and the rescuing Coreati 
arm tea from the south were both defeated. The King bagged for peace 
in person, And accepted the position of vassal j* 1 meanwhile tkoManchus 

11 ^ #■ »lf»] ft 4 Z * ¥■ 

U #S T ¥£» EE if Msyara 5 Manual, Nos. SS&, 264: Conquer™ of Canton 

and Foncbo^p 

Wl C IE 1 B S.Op A 17 1 ^ 1 H v£ 

3} ii $ AU these pweedaifcj should be considered in connection with the 
Bunna-h quealton. 

f. 
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rolled email boats on wheels to tbo coast, sank Ike Corson fleet with 
cannon which they had brought overland, and captured Kong-kwa with 
nil its toy si inmates. Tbo Mnnchus insisted on the surrender of Kiang 
Hang-w£n, and others of the "war party/' bat in no way maltreated 
their captives, They ordered the Corean King to give up his insignia of 
office from the Mings, and reinstated him on the same footing, stipulat¬ 
ing that he should build no more fortresses without permission, and 
receive no taore fugitives. Two of his sons wars given as hostages* 
Tbo Mancha Emperor made ths King come to the Imperial Yellow Tent 
outside the city and apply publicly for pardon on his iuecs, together 
with hie eons and his chief statesmen. He then restored the royal 
prisoners aud withdrew bis army, the royal family escorting them for 
three miles. He also waived two years' tribute. In gratitude for this 
handsome treatment the Corean& set np a stone tablet of thanks at the 
' + Three Field Ford " on the east bant of the liiver Han. 45 lu 1G88 tho 
Corcans were made to cooperate by sea in reducing certain rebel! Eons 
Khiukhn fugitives to submission, and in 1041 to bring grain by sea to 
supply the Mnncbns in their oLiacl; upon China. After his conquests 
over China in 1042, however, the Manchu paid tbo Corean King the 
compliment of asking his advice. Notwithstanding this, certain high 
Corean statesman were detected coquetting with China, and were 
punished. On the accession of the Mancha Emperor Shun-chib in 
1848, the anuuat tribute was reduced, and in the first official year of 
Shun-chih'a reign, 1G44, tho hostages were returned to Corea* Since 
then the annual tribute has been from time to time reduced, so that it 
is now only one-tenth of what by Treaty was first ordained. 

In the year 1G38 tho Japanese " island-chief" B sent demands for 
tribute, hut, fearing the new Mancha power, did not persist in his 
demands. Since then, Corea has f *matle no history." 

IS $£. This generous treatment contractu well with the dastardly 
behaviour o£ Charles Y., when tho Netherlands Estates wero made to gravel before 
him about halt a century earlier. 

3 eT acetns intended fur Hiyoslii or Hldeyosbi, who was already dead. 
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CONNECTION OF JAPANESE WITH THE ADJACENT 
CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Bt J. Edillvs, D.D., PfcJira‘G. 


[Read December 15th, 1886 .] 


Some Japanese Words with M" Final oh Initial. 

In dHtfli, eweet, we find ft coincidence ’with, the Mongol ami l ai t 
sweet. But am is month ia Mongol. 

The Japanese fltfztf, Leaven, may be compared with tLe Muucliii 
obka, hoaven. Tills helps he to regard the Mamihu ka sb suffix and the 
Foot becomes mono syllabic. Bat am$ nteo means rain, and midzu is 
water. In Mancha rutile is water. Probably kt is suffix boro. If eo, 
the Japanese and Manclin words for water may bo identified. It would 
bo a carious result if Leaven, should originate in a word meaning 

water. 

Await, many. In Chinese wo have Si man, wide-spreading, over¬ 
flow, swelling np and overflowing. We have also 3£ »t an, 10,000, and 
36 iaa« h full. We have further in Japanese amata, much, amnn, very, 
more. In Chinese there is ?Sf mi, very, great, widely extended, and 
^ p‘u T universal. In Korean, man is many. 

It is not unlikely therefore that the initial a in aim and aman is 
an addition to the root. 

Damarii t to Le silent, and damasti, to cheat, are perhaps the earns 
as the Chinese lung, to cheat, and Umg t deaf. We may expect to find 
d in Japanese corresponding to t in Chinese, as wo find m final corre¬ 
sponding to tha Chinese ng in samwhi, cool, Chinese $ Hang. Dotnoru, 
stammer, is closely allied to rfujfzflrH, 
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DqWQ> tbs plural affix, ns in ounadoma, the women, In the Chinese 
M corresponds to ng, So in the conditional suffix dom& in mredomv, 
myetizu, grant that he looked* still he saw not. The Chinese is $} Vang, 
(rising tone -L ^)* if* But this is Again the same Aa If ahang, to give* 
(honorific). Hence domo is originally to give. Wo have it ia tanau, 
to give to inferiors. 

Fumii, tread upon, to walk, I suppose to be to soma extent the 
equivalent of the Chinese fr ftitty, walk* IlE eheng, go on an expedition, 
tho labial initial being A vary old form, indicating an old root bam from 
which the Chinese words have been derived by change of first letter. 
Wo have in Chinese 5 S p l a*ig y walk quickly, representing the old 
root from which Jang may have been formed. Also & p < mg t is to 

w&lk. 

(rantttsM, a suffix moaning likeness. The Chinese is f& bitty, 
*' form,” the h being derived frem g. Hama, beach, same as the Chinese 
& p^ang, eido. Hama-gun, clam, ia just the Chinese fcf patty, mussel, or 
dam T followed by hop, with the s&me meaning, The clam is so called 
because of its hard shell* just as in Chinese ping, ft bottle or jar, is so 
named from its resemblance to n hard shell. The essential idea Is in 
hardneBs* which we hud in pit13, ice. 

Uflmarw, to be immersed in, is the lexicological equivalent of the 
Chinese ffi tom, addicted to wine, it da*) t, sink, immerse. In etymology 
if wo trace tho Chinese root dam to an older as wo seom Authorised 
to do, WO arrive at ft common root with the Japanese term. Compare 
taut, overwhelm, inundate. 

.EawtSJit* to fit in any place, corresponds to Some extent to the Chinese 
$t; to place, but bettor to tiattg, to insert, veneer. The primrovnl root 
in Chinese would be bom, but h changed to t and s and final m to ng t 
If this account of the origin of sin?!# ha Ccrrect, we may aleo refor 
dauzasu, to cheat, to Aamen^ to cheat, fts ite source. Here h a tan da for 
iuitift] b, The law by which in Chinese labial initials change to tooth 
and guttural initials may also he found to prevail in Japan. 

Eimeru, to hide. In Chinese we have ft ping, (lower oven tune 
T 1 ^), screen, to screen ; also fk faig, to seal, cover up with earth, wax 
or paper, close up. 

Him*, princess, is an interesting word because to tho S? Teh history 
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the pronunciation is given, for about the year A.D. £G6, It is there 
called PjW, tba Chinese so and being beyond dispute. From this it 
follows that the Japanese pronunciation was Piatt in the third century* 
This conclusion is confirmed by the pronunciation fti still existing In 
many words, which shews that the change from p to ft is comparatively 
modern and not yet complete. Hence we arc warranted in regarding 
all Japanese words beginning with ft ns having in the third century 
begun with p. 

The flower Pofygala japowica is called Him* hagi t tho princess 1 
skin. The skin of a princess is probably considered whiter than that of 
ordinary women. The word hogi is the Chinese' 2& p r i, from an old lak. 
The old final is proved to have bean ft in the following manner. The 
character j H is phonetic in psi, pi t coverlid, to cover, extend over. 
But to cover over is also fij/u orpeft, a word which has ft final in all 
the tonic dictionaries* Hence we conclude that was &nft. Other 
proofs of a similar kind might be given. Iloka, outside, is the Chinese 
& pfoft, outside, which can be shewn to have had anciently a final ft, in 
the same manner. 

Homsru t ftojnafci., to praiae, corresponds to the Chinese /eny, to 
praise, to flatter, and ??} c'haxg t to praise. The first of these ftng is 
properly holding up the two bands respectfully. The root idea is to 
bring closs together p’eng or lam. The identification must here be held 
doubtful, hx regard to $9 c'haig, to praise, to weigh, to put forward an 
excuse, the resemblance is too doubtful to be relied upon, but I allow 
them to remain in the meantime. 

/pus, new. The Mongol for now is mittni, in colloquial mono. 

hnada and t*ntdrt, still, yet. Tim vowel J is not part of the root, 
NteH is to wait. Madt is until, to. Madzu, still, first. Hoff, wait* 
Mata, again, moreover. In Mougot we have basa t also, and. The 
connection seems to be w r itb this Mongol word. 

Imathijitmt, to blame, agrees in sense with uunu. Of these two 
words WWW la much the more comprehensible, and the root looks almost 
as if it bad become inverted by caprice in foifrs7™rtt* We have in ' 
Chinese *£ am$, to blame, clung, to remonstrate with ; and in Japanese 
wo find semegUj to dispute,, quarrel, having an apparent kinship with, 
srtjie, torture. In Chinese Cp ch'cng is to blame, wrangle. All these 
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words seem to for EH ono root, the Ckmc.ee examples having ng for m, sis 
ie to be expected. Bat there nro few precedents for the inversions of 
roots, and I reject it while throwing oat the Suggestion. 

Igamsru, crooked, same as magarv. lion is a case suggestive of 
inversion of the root as hinted at in the explanation of fAnosAmira ns a 
derivative by inversion from tsa»w. The corresponding root in Chinese 
is 5 k(mg for kmg, a bow, 'K kiang a river, called so from its windings. 
Xcrni is a how in Mongol. Korn pai hpal is ‘crooked arm ' in Core an. 
Madara, spotted, is in Chinese tfH spotted, pock-marked, 

Magau, imitate► One of the Chinese words for imitation is perp. 
Two p’s do not like to remain together and hence the finatp was changed 
to k in Fucbow and to i ia Amoy, Wa have also flf miflii, to imitate by 
drawing a copy on thin paper placed over the original. How the final 
ifltt 1 is in Chinese the sign of a lost k, The root then is mak. 

Madou, to go astray. Chinese ^ ??«, del ado, be deluded. Probably 
from ms, hemp, the symbol of confusion from the disorder of tho fibres 
defying all arrangement. Jl lagan, to be confused, shews that 2/ stands for 
d, Midarn-u ia another form, 

Makasw, entrust to another. This is the Chinese ■fh fu t entrust to. 
This was anciently pok, Chinese roots beginning with m are not very 
numerous. In Japanese they ai _ e abundant. Hence the equivalents of 
Japanese roots will in Chinese often commence with p or/, 

Maktru, te bo defeated. Chin, iif, bok , 

Ifafeu, roll up. Chin. poft, a roll of paper. 

iUajiftm, near. Chin. f?/u for bok, near to. The final k in ^ as a 
phonetic is obtained from dictionaries. Sea under this word in my 
Intro duct ion to tire Study of the Chinese Characters. The k is lost from 
the root in this Japanese word. 

jtfbjfVi, mixed. Chin. &poh mixed. Lost in Japanese word, 
Mtgcnt, to break. Chin. $ h r o, old Chinese, pak to break, be broken, 
Hodaeu, to bo silent Chiu. mit, quiet, 
jtftiterii, to prepare. Chin. pri, bob, prepare. 

Moqa, wonld that . Cbiu. G j>a, pak, woald that. 

1 In Chineas the fact that cut and ian reptc&eiai n tost A rests on the principle 
that tc and a ™ hath ^uttuial letters. S* also a final i at ti iedteatea a lost final 
ji or f, bscacse these vowels belong to the front port ot the month. 
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jp'icrtTi, a l^tt-er^ This word, rendered X by the Japanese, Is really 
the Chinese 3*1 feng, ft sealed document, We have in Manehu/cni&f, 
address of a letter; fimpi-ltmbi, to address & letter ; femptla boumbi, 
cause il letter to be addressed. 

Hone, labour. The Corcau is aspirated, and beside it in the 

dictionary is pHtitt aspirated for breast, Jap, biwja. The reason why 
w& is not found as final of the root in Japanese, hut has been replaced by 
ii is to he found in an unwillingness to have m occurring twice in one 
roof. Yet it moat he admitted that through the great fondness of the 
Japanese for the letter vi this repetition is often founds as in mmiori, in 
Chinese pan, po. 

Mc&Uj tent, Mongol, tjirtffnm, Chinese $ mu, in old Chinese mek, 

Maga, misfortune. Corson,, mako, bad, badly, recklessly. Mongol 
tttago, colloquial, wo, bad, Jap. metta, recklessly. Perhaps g is lost here. 

Mama, manner* In Corean mri* In Chinese m-au. Old Chinese 
mok win, old Chin, mob, model, manner. Mongol mct'u manner. This 
is perhaps from megetii* 

Marui round. Mong, mocho/jpr t round. 

3ffsJii, boiled rice, Mong, Ifrtdfl, rice or other food. Chin, f£ fan. 
Old Chin, Jatt, rice or other food. 

Hi, body. Mong, legs. Jnp, m, I* Mongol if, I. 

jiftefoVa, fill up. Chin. ?S! mi, to fill up, to complete, 

Mvkashi, in old times, old. Cor. tttat, old. Chin, fjS wrai, old. If 
wo adopt the principle that labial initials change to tooth letters and 
gutturals, this root becomes akin to 3£ lau, kirn, gok 3* ku, kok. 

Mntje, before. Cor. Mm tigt. Moug, twtwi or umitn. This seems 
to bo the Chin. 15 mtm, face, before. Compare Jap, omott t face, front, 
Houce we may eipect that there ere some words in Japanese where t 
appears for final ft. 

Mok, in Coreau is f end p ns in Chinese sfc wnt. In Japanese this is 
aEd, hat*, end. We have also in Chinese IE ha, Sat, to end. 

A root like this is of course a verb of cutting effected by tbo arm with 
some implement,- Bat appearances are in favour of a single origin 
of this root before the separation of the Chinese from the Coresn and 
Japanese languages. It might he said that mat ia Corcan is the trans¬ 
cribed Chinese word but tho Corean scholar prefers to identify it 
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wiLL M which is found in th& dictionary of the mission aides , and with 
reason, for if it wore Chinese it would necessarily he mui in the Corean 
transcription, which accordingly we find in the dictionary with jfc. 

Uma, horse, Mong. Ewran €or* mar. Chinese m. "Wliila the 
word for horse is the same in alt these languages and in Mancha (Wrm) 
there is a different word for saddle in each, Jap. friira. Mongol emegel. 
Man, tnggcmh Cor* ft&nn. Chinese an. The Mauclm word is probably 
tho Mongol transposed. The Coreau Ml means also burden, and the 
Japanese fewra probably is derived also from burden beariog, The 
Chinese an means that on which things are placed. Tho Corean ie 
distinctly more connected with the Japanese than tho Chinese,, and this 
fact points to an aueient connection in the customs of common life 
between Japan and Corea. It may perhaps be assumed also that the 
horse is more auciont in Japan than tho practice of using saddles for 
carrying loads. This practice would seem to he among the different 
races long posterior to the possession of the animal. 

Rules for Cohpahikg Japanese Roots with tsose w Csina, 
Corea and Tartart. 

The foliowictg rules may be found serviceable in comparing Japanese 
with Chinese and Tartar words. 

1. The letter m as final in a root in Jap an eg a is in Chinese m or ng. 
In Mongol and Mimoho it is m and lose frequently ng. In Corean in 
ocorn's occasionally for the Cliinsse ng. 

2. The initial m in Japanese roots is usually in Chinese JR, p, or/. 
The old initial m of primitive roots has maintained its position much 
better iu Japanese than in Chinese. 

3. There are traces in Chinese of an extensive change of lip letters 
into tooth and guttural letters iu the initials of roots. Many roots are 
found in CLiuese with a lip initial and at the same lime a tooth or 
guttural initial, or there may bo all three existing contemporaneously esiu 
feng, leung, cheng, which nil mean bring the hands together iu presenting, 
in greeting or in receiving. The worlt of comparison of roots is then 
not complete if we only coinp&re labial with (abi&l and guttural with 
guttural. 

4. The Japanese initial h k always l&biaL 
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Observations. 

While in grammatical development the affinity of Japanese with 
Corean, Mancbu and Mongol is undoubted, tbe comparison of roots with 
those of tbe Chinese language proves affinity also, and this genetic 
connection is additional to ancient historical borrowing which would 
take place through Corea from the 11th century before Christ down to 
modern times. 

In the case of fumi, a letter, this instance of borrowing would bo 
previous to the time when tbe Chinese verb & feiig bad changed m to 
ng. This change would occur later in outlying dialects like that 
spoken in Corea than in the parts of the country where the rhymes of 
the Book of Odes have preserved to us tbe sounds of the Chow dynasty 
B. C. 1120 to B. C. 600. In Corea we find words such as chung, to 
plant, in the form skim-eu-ta. City wall chmg or tsiang in tam, 
Hiung, savage, is hem, Hiung, bear, is horn, and in Japanese fauna, 
Hiang % fragrant, is kom. 

Wo may then conclude that in the part of China bordering on 
Corea the change from mtonj was later than Honan and Shensi which 
judging from the rhymes of old poetry and from the Sanscrit trans¬ 
criptions, which began A. D. 65, had become accustomed to ng for m at 
least by the Han dynasty. The Japaneso then might borrow fumi for a 
sealed document as late as the Han dynasty if not earlier. 

The existence of final t in Native Corean words shows that the 
substitution of r for t final in Chinese words taken over into Corean was 
a Chinese peculiarity at the time of the transcription. Thus # mut, 
thing, was called mur by the Chinese, and the Coreans then transcribed 
it with their letter l. If it had been called mut by the Chinese the 
Coreans would have made it mut also, their syllabary not being deficient 
in that respect. 
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ON MARITIME ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN. 


By H. A. C, Bonar. 


[fLflrtd Fibl'uarrj 9th, JSST.] 

Xotwitk standing the number of societies which havs been formed 
of late yours in Japan for the purpose of investigating the pest history 
of this interesting country, the story of the mercantile marine remains 
still unwritten. Sometime during the year 1852 or the end of the year 
1881, the Mi Ulster of Agriculture and Commerce addressed to the local 
Govern men'a of all cities and prefectures throughout the empire el 
E otihellion announcing that it had been officially decided to investigate 
the condition of shipping affairs in Japan since ancient times, and to 
this end the local authorities worn to addrass enquiries to the priests in 
charge of temples and shrines, to families of long pedigree, to persons 
who served as aailore in merchantmen or vessels of war under the feudal 
system, and dually to whatever source might suggest itself as likely to 
furnish information. Copies of all documents bearing upon the subject 
were to he forwarded to the Deportment in Tokyo, the following being 
specially mentioned in a list accompanying this notification, vis: Plane 
of native aud foreign ehipe and their appliances, of river boats, fishing 
beats, pleasure boats ; of ships used by the Shoguns or Nobles, and of 
those employed by pirates in former agee ; charts, books on ship-build' 
ing, laws and other documents relating to shipping, pictures of the 
scenes of sham fights at set, etc., etc. 

What effect this notification hashed it is hard to say ; hat since the 
timn of its issue no official report has, I believe, appeared on the subject 
of maritime enterprise in Japan in former times. In preparing this 
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paper I havo had much difficulty in obtaining materials such as were 
specified by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Nothiug 
appears to be known of the subject, and my researches convince me that 
there are but very few Japanese books containing any details respecting 
Japanese ships of the earlier times. A few histories confiue themselves 
to the mention of warlike expeditions, or the building of somo boats for 
extraordinary purposes. In some volumes I have found much that was 
interesting on the subject of maritime warfare, but only one collection 
of books—the Wakan Senyoshiu (collection of ships used by the 
Japanese and Chiuese)—gives anything like a history of the Japanese 
ship. I was fortunate enough very lately to obtain a copy of this collec¬ 
tion, compiled by one Kanazawa Kanemitsu, who lived about 150 years 
Ago, and to these volumes I am indebted for the great part of the 
information which I have been able to collect 

The history of Japanese maritime enterprise may be said to 
comprise three periods,—that of its early development until it reached a 
flourishing condition, abruptly brought to a close by the strict edict of 
the Shogun Iyemitsu in 1689; tho period which elapses between that date 
and the Restoration in 1868 ; aud thirdly, the development of the modem 
Japanese mercantile marine, beginning soon after the Restoration. The 
first period is historically the most interesting; of the middle, hardly 
anything appears to be known; aud lastly, the present mercantile marine 
of Japan is of such recent growth that its history is easily investigated. 
Respecting the enterprise, both commercial aud naval, of the early 
Japanese, I have collected the following details from the Wakan Senyo¬ 
shiu and other books. Tho origin of boats is spoken of in the volume of 
the 44 Divine Age,” in the Nihon Shoki (Japanese Records) as follows : 

Izauagi no mikoto and Izanami no mikoto became husband and 
wife. Among their progeny was Hiruko (the leach). The latter had 
reached the ago of three but could not walk, so his parents put him into 
a boat called Ama no iwakusu funs and left him to the mercy of tho wind 
and waves. 

Others say that a boat called Tori no iwakusu funs was bora, 
and that Hiruko was placed in it and cast adrift. 

The explanation of Ama no iwafcusu funt is given as follows : 

Ama meant heaven or something which existed naturally. Itea 
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(roc-li) meant hardness. Jfusit (camphor tree wood) was the name of 4 
wood which was only serviceable after sovan years' growth, and ftiita 
was anything whereby eui otherwise impossible place coaid be crossed. 

Hiruko, although having attained the age of three, was fated never 
to be tibia to eland up, and therefore a boat came into existence into 
which lie was pot, The Waktm Smyotkht gives an illustration of this 
boat. 

It is farther explained in the volume of the "Divine Ago" bow 
onetfigi Hayabi no mihoto gave to “Takami mosnbi no mEkoto" ten 
kinds of treasures, and that the latter descended in the ** Asna uo iwa 
fane ” and settled on the top of “Ikaruga no mine " in the province of 
Kawachi. A variety of boats are thus spoken of, each of which Las a 
special legend more or less supported. Suffice it to say that all these 
boats were a kind of water-preof basket in which the occupant reached 
his destination by some wonderful means* 

Passing from the ago of the gods to more historical times, we come 
to Jim mu Xennd, who is supposed to have existed about 660 B.C, r and 
is related to have lived iu the province of Hiuga at Takucbiko. This 
province and the outlying districts comprised all the territory under his 
rule, but hearing that there were other countries to the east of him, ho 
set out to oouqncr them. Whan he arrived at the pert of Hayasu iu 
Biuga ha was met by a fisherman. The Emperor asked him who ha 
was and the fisherman replied that be was called Htsukiko, that having 
beard that the son of the gods was on his way to the coast, he had 
come to meat him. At Jimwu TennETs request tho fisherman consented 
to pilot kirn across the waters. Jimuan Teuoo, having built- war nasals, 
sot out from Miyazaki and reached a place called M Yu no miya ,h in Akl+ 
From thence he went into Eiacn, and during tka space of three years 
busied himself building war vessels and preparing war materials. He 
then reached Natiiwa (Osaka) and subdued the people inland, Finally 
he assumed tho title of emperor and established his palace in Unebiyirmft, 
in Yamato. This is tbs account of the first war expedition by sea 
recorded in Japanese annals. After Jimmu Tonno, tho Emperor Epjm 
(Too no}, Si 3R.C. t is spoken of in Japanese histories ns having issued a 
notification statiug that as skips wero indispensable and the people 
living by the sea quite destitute of them, much inconvenience resulted, 
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and that ships sboold therefore be bnilL This date (Bl B.G,) is- 
generally agreed upon by Japanese authors ns the date about which 
skips were first built in Japan* Wo noxt read of Jiugn K<5gd (in tbo 
year 200 A.D.) undertaking an expedition against Corea. She- lcit the 
port of Wauitsu in Tsukuski (Ckikuzcn), and crossed over to Shiragi, 
one of tka provinces of Corea. The number of her ships is a aid to have 
been such that the sea was covered with them, and that the heavens- 
re-echoed with the sound of the drums ; the King of Corea, awed by this 
large force, speedily submitted, ami without a blow being struck swore- 
submission to Japan, and promised to send tribute every year in the 
shape of eighty ships filled with various traasaras. Tho Empress 
Jingu’s expedition to Corea would therefore be the first expedition 
from Japan to a foreign country. 

In the .KokK Shiryaku (Summary of tho History of Japan) it ie 
stated that in the year 274 A.D. the Emperor 0-jin earned to he built a 
large abip in Idzu, 10 j8 or 100 feet long, and which was called 
** Kareno ” (meaning H< swift ")* This boat is described as corresponding 
in sire to the move modern ship which, had BO oars, and must therefore 
have been a ship of a very ouusual size for those days.. So much was 
this ship thought of that, so history Bays, when it became useless 
from age, it was broken up into firewood which served to evaporate a 
Quantity of sea-water from which 500 bags of salt were obtained. Tina 
qnantity of salt was distributed throughout the country in memory of 
this large ship. 

We next hear of 500 ships being built in Mako, tlia present Hyogo, 
which fleet when completed was accidentally destroyed by five while in 
the harbor. The king of Corea, hearing of this, in related to have 
sent over a number of ship carpenters to assist in building new ships- 
Such are the fragments which I have been able to collect concerning the 
very early history of Japanese shipping. 

There are various accounts of other expeditions of the Japanese 
to foreign countries, but they do not mention what sort of vessels were 
used in tho earlier days and therefore do not throw any light on the 
degree of development attained by the ancient Japanese. Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain mention a in his “ introduction to a translation of the- 
K8-jiki, lT in hi a paragraph on the manners and customs of the early 
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Japanese, tla.mt " navigation seems to have been in a very elementary 
“ stage. Indeed the art of sailing was, as we know from tlie classical 
“ literature of tha country, but little practised in Japan even so late as> 
M the end of the ninth century of our eta, and subsequent to the 
“general diffusion of Chinese civilization, etc/ 1 

From what I have been able to gather on the subject, there Seems 
little doubt but that until a far Inter period than the end of the ninth 
century rowing was all the Japanese knew about navigation ; hardly any 
mention is made of the sail in descriptions of early Japanese ships, 
whereas oars and rowers are spoken of in a detailed manner, which' 
would tend to show that they laid hardly any stress on the use 
of the sail. 

The shape of a boat is said to he taken from a certain constellation 
called T$n sen, “heavenly heat;" which constellation is represented 
thus : 



It seems just as likely, however, that the constellation was so 
called from its eh ip-like appearance, The word fwe r commonly used 
for “ehip, 11 is stated by same to be derived from fur*, furu, to move 
about or roll (like a ship). The sound of the word is mentioned as 
being derived from n variety of characters 1& f a?E if, £c 

The word " mant" No very clear explanation is given of this 1 
familiar word affised to the name of every ship in Japan* The term 
does not appear to have^ been used in connection with ships before the 
time of Toyobomi Hideyoshi, who called two ships that ho built the 
“ Nihou MflTQ “ and “Ataka Mara." Since that time it appears that 
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the word was affixed to the name of every ship. It seem a that 
formerly a house OP family, or a clan, wns railed " Mam,' and that 
the word was thus nsed to denote the house to which may ship 
belonged . It corresponded also to [meaning i( bouse M j > which is 60 
■commonly used to denote ft trade or occupation. Thus a iot-yrt, tbs 
modern 11 agency," was called Tfl-warii, It ceased then to be 
employed to denote a house and remained only in connection with a abip. 

Another definition which appears very reasonable is that the word 
41 mure,” like the same word used to denote the enclosure or an 
enclosure of a castle, came to bo used from tlie round shape, or shape 
<H without corners/ of a bout. Various other definitions are given, 
but ouly one mere deserves mention, and that is that " maru,” referred 
to tbe “ half moon " or “crescent" shape of a Japanese bout,—the 
moon itself being quite round according to their idea. The shape of ft 
jnuk ou the water is net very unlike tbftt of a now moon. 

Water Deities akd Soebrstitionb. 

The second day of the 1st mouth was usually observed as the day 
of inauguration of any new ship, he* the first time she wag made use of 
to carry passengers. This day was selected from all others ns being ft 
lucky day; it was also the festival of tbo water-god or ship-god known 
by the name of/i&ifldffpjift, This day is said to be celebrated now. 

The/Mftrtdujwfi is the spirit generally invoked by sailors at all times 
of danger and before leaving ou a journey. The principal shrine of 
this deity is at Sumtyoahi in Sesahin, near Osaka. Ou the ships or boats 
themself cm the water-spirit is invoked at the foot of the mast in the 
centre of the ship. Tlie prayer addressed to him by the sailors freely 
translated would be somewhat as follows : “I make my humble prayer 
■** before the spirit ruling the tides and waves: I beseech tbs spirit 
“humbly' to grant that I may be conducted over a smooth (mat-spread' 
“ like) sen without calamity from the fierce wind and the eea, to Die 
bound dries of the Empire of the descendant of the gods [the Emperor), 
li to ail the capes and headlands of islands.” There are wonderful 
iegeuda relating manifestations of the power of the water-god, and super¬ 
stitious which are still kept up; but they arc too lengthy to mention 
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Woods Used in Ehip-Buildiikj. 

Under this beading the Wakan Stnyoshiu says that the god Soza 
n5 tio tnikoto gave iiisttnfliion that the woods to bo used for ship' 
building (“ Costing treasures M ships were thea designated) should be sugi 
(cedar) and km i* (camphor), as these woods do not easily parish in water. 

(The ship in which the Empress Jingo conducted her expedition 
against Corea is stated to b&va been made of fcuszi (camphor tree wood), 
and them still exiete in Nagato (Chdsbin) a village called Funagi no 
mum (tbs village of the ship tree). The length of the timber (presum¬ 
ably Ires) was over 10 j3 (3,00 feet), and the circumference was as much 
as ten men, by stretching out arms, could encircle. 

The timber produced in the southern ports of Japan was considered 
more suitable for ship-building Higo, Hiuga and Kinbiu were looked 
upon as the best &bip-timber producing districts* 

Other timbers were also suitable for ship-building, but tbe woods 
used for river and sea-boats wore not the same. For fresh water use 
the mafrt (fir), !msu (camphor tree), fray a (a species of fir), fmsainaki (a 
species of fir), were preferred; them followed hinaki (pine) and sugi 
(cedar). Tbe gayo no motti* (five-spine fir) and flirfitstiJifldfl [red pine) 
wei , e looked upon ft@ inferior articles. For salt wal^f, frzuu, kegaki, 
tafa (a tree resembling tbe camphor tree), toga (a kind of pine), sugi, 
momi (n kind of cedar), eta., were the principal woods used. The 
Jmsamakt was found in the northern provinces and in the vicinity of 
Matsum&e. 

A legend in the Nihon iti (Japan Records) relates that in the 26th 
year of the reign of the Emperor Suiko, (about GIB) one called Kawa.be 
no omi was sent by his imperial master into the province of Aki to 
build ships there, Kawabe wont into the mountains to seek suitable 
timber, and discovered what appeared Eo him excellent material. He 
was about to cut tbe tree down when an old man of the neighbourhood 
warned him, saying that the tree which Kawebe was about to fell was 
tb& JukitvJci boh* or s ’ thunder tree,' J and that therefore it ought not to 
be cat down. Kawabe replied that although this was tbe tree of the 
thunder-god, the Emperor's order must bo obeyed. He thereupon paid 
bis devotions and bad the tree pulled down by some men. Lightning 
and tbunder immediately followed. Kawabe then drew his sword and 
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dec! wed that he alone, and not the men who were innocently obeying hi* 
orders, should receive any hurt, end waited io prayer. Thunder and 
lightning followed each other in succession ten times, but Kawabo 
remained unhurt. The thunder-god, evidently awed, had changed 
himself into a email fish and remained suspended by a branch of the tree, 
Kiiwabe no omi took the fish and burnt it, and after so successfully 
overcoming the thunder-god built a large ship with the timber. 

There was in ancient times a popular belief that the wood of the 
scaffolds on which Urn heads of criminaEs were exposed, when used in 
the construction of a ship would avert evil. This absurd idea is not 
satisfactorily explained. 


Snip 0RMAMEKT9. 

In the expeditions conducted by the old Emperors Keiko (to Kin* 
fibiuj and Chiuai Ten no, and the Empress Jingo, a sflfrcrfrr-tree of sacri¬ 
fice was placed in the stern and bows of the boat. On these sacrificial 
troes there were Lung three kinds of treasures,—a sword, a looking-glass 
and a jewel (vtagaUtma)* 

In the times of Hideyoehi (about 1580) the boats used by officials 
were ornamented with spears, lances, hows and arrows, guns, umbrellas, 
and flags. Merchant skips simply used a flag on which appeared tho 
namo of the house which owned the boot T to which name the word 
“ mavu " was affixed. This was generally used on festive occasion b. 

Both Chinese and Japanese used varnish for their boats. Wax- 
color (a light yellow}, red and dart red were the colors mostly used, 
and variuns modes of varnishing—for purposes of ornamentation and 
preservation, to give speed to a vessel—'were adopted by the Japanese 
of those days. 

The boats used by officials and high person agcE, called jeftf-lrttoe 
nr “ harrier ships, M bad ou their bows a carved green sparrow—or a 
yellow dragon—or the figure-head represented a dragon's or a heron's 
head. On the baud-rai! or sides of the ship there were generally carviugs 
of monstrous peacocks, etc., all of which representations were supposed 
to awe the evil spirits of the waters. Gold, silver, copper and iron 
ornaments wars also used, ae well as curtains of silks and other valuable 
stuffs suspended round the boat. Over the prow of the boat there often 
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hung ft hell, wb[eh (milled ns the ship moved. The sound of (he drums 
.and the song of the boatmen ns they plied their ours were all calculated 
to overawe the sen monsters* 

The funfruta, or bout songs, both in China, and Japan, were song 
by the boatmen, as they rowed in ynanfrun* or other ship of eoaie daituyfi 
or other high personage. The boatman who sing the first stanza of a 
hoit song was called the u&ufarfuor [song intoner), and the chorus taken 
up by the crew after him wag the vlagufiii or chorus. 


Of the Various JxiMns of Boats and Ships, 

A number of Japanese boats are spoken of in the Wakan Rgnyoddu, 
reach having a bibtory of its own* as having been made use of by some 
deity or emperor, or having boon used for some particular service, and 
thus given rise to special kinds of boats which survived. X have found 
it difficult to ascribe to any particular period a particular kind of bout. 
One thing seems certain, however, and that is that up to about the 9th 
century long rowing boats or roughly carved canoes "were all that the 
Japanese could boast of in the way of navigation. It may he of 
interest to know that an old canoe, belonging to a very remote period, 
was some years ago dug out in the vicinity of Osaka and is now 
exhibited in the permanent exhibition of that city. The description of 
this boat throws no particular light on the period when such boats were 
made use of. It is [translated] as follows: " This boat was dug out 
" this year (1073) while the bed of the Ifoebigawa, near the village of 
. "Uancba, in the vicinity of Osaka, was being cut out from a piece of 
" ground belonging to Sskurai Tokubeh Its shape is that of a large 
" hollowed trunk of a tree, and is most likely the li&ftfio of ancient tienea. 
"It is said that in Japan ships were first built in the time of the 
"Emperor Snjiu, but as it is not known what the shape of boats is those 
11 days was, it is difficult to ascribe this boat to any particular period; 
“ at any rate it is believed to be a boat of more than n thousand years 
Ir ago. According to certain authorities, the Umber of this boat is of tbe 
"kind called ketico- (mulberry tree), but carpenters believe it to be a 
" kind of ki«H (camphor tree). 

" lltb year of Me(ji (1673). M 
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The length of this boat, or rather of the remains, is 37 feet £ ineheg, 
ani the width in the widest part 4 feet $ inches. This seems to sum 
gp the whole history of very ancient maritime enterprise. 

The Wtkan Smyoshiv, treats principally of ships since the 13th 
century. Of sea-going bonds there are mentioned about twenty-five 
different kinds. Drawings of euqbE flf these arc attached, Many differ 
hot very slightly in build, and some are different only in name. Of 
river boats iG kinds are mentioned, and of boats for fishing and hunting 
purposes about 21, Of the two latter classee I do not propose to say 
any thing. Sea-going boats, to all intents find purposes, may bo 
fiobdivided into ships or boats used by officials or for carrying on naval 
■warfare, and trading fillips. These latter were on any emergency made 
use of as war ships, and were raoeEly bnilt so as to serve that purpose 

also. 

First as to the ships used by Emperors: They were called mi 
fans (ft 1) oromi/un# (flMfr*)- The boats used by kayt (Court 
nobles) were called suaifant (ft it), from the bell used to indicate the 
direction to be steered,, so as to obviate shouting* 

The PfltmpffV boats were styled o, xmte Mm (ft- # W) or goza 
Mm (ft £ flf) «■ august using ahip " or “ august sitting ship". 

These boats, whether used on the sea or on rivers, were house¬ 
boats, or befits with roofs (ftp to a&i)* 

All bouts used for official purposes, de&p fitch boats and fighting 
befits* were designated by the general term kaytt buns or swift boats* 
Under the Tokugtwa rdgime these war junks, as w f e may call them, were 
called s eki Mm or “ guard ships, 1 ’ of which there ware two hinds. 
The add Mm proper, find the kobaya or small vessels without roofs or 
decks which were used for scouting and outposts. Up to the time of 
the Ashikaga regime (about the Idth century) the s^d bum were 
ctlled taka tf Hue or ” high- tailed ship," from tbs stern being 
bnilt up so as to bo much higher than the prow. The following 
table shows the relative u amber of men and their distribution in 
tbs arid Mm, The large vessels were allowed a space of two feet 
between the oars, find tbe smaller vessels 1 foot 8 inches or 1 foot G 
inches. The kobaya or small vessels were manned in tbe following 
proportions; 
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For a 10 oared boat there were : 




15 men 

10 rowers, 1 helmsman, 4 armed men. 
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These boats were 

used for scoatiog purposes. 

The number 

rOwers was large iu proportion to the number of armed 

men. 

OARS. 


COMPLEMENT, ROWERS, 

EELKaOH. 

ARMED MEN, 

22 


23 

22 

1 

5 

24 


31 

24 

1 

6 

£6 


34 

26 

1 

7 

28 


37 

2 S 

1 

3 

30 


40 

so 

1 

9 

82 


43 

92 

1 

10 

and so on 

until the number is 



38 


52 

83 

1 

18 


after -wliicli the war vessels curried a captain. 

From 40 oars upwards the vessels were &iHie proper, and Lad 
protection iu the shape of ft roof or upper deck, The number of rower a 
increases until the proportion of men is as follows; 

OARS. COMPLliMENT, ROWERS. HELMSMAN. CAElAltf. ARSfETi MEi\ 

ss 113 ee i i 53 

after whicli eiu additional helmsman was carried. A ship with more 
than 78 oars carried one goo {this was at the time of Hideyosbi); 
there wore thus :— 

OARS.. COMPIEMBKI!, ROWERS, CAPTAIN. HELMSMEN. 

SO 159 SO 1 3 

with 78 armed men, among which wore 18 currying fire-arms, and 2 
to attend to the gun. (Illlist. Xo. 2.) 

A ship with 30 oars and lSl men curried one gno, 2 captains* 3 
helmsmen, 90 rowers ftud S3 men, of which last 22 were armed with 
firc-iurms. 

Still increasing by 2, the largest number of oars on any ship was 
ICO, Tko foil complement would then be 100 rowers, 2 captaina, 3 

To 1. 3£¥.—14 
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helmsmen and 100 men, of which 2G were armed with muskets ; there 
were fijso 2 guns. The aara referred to above were ro, or the long oars 
which are now still used when a junk is becalmed. These oars are 
pushed away from the rotter and forced through the water* thus 
differing from the fcflf, or flat oarj also made use of in boats* which were 
used as ordinary oars and drawn towards the rower. When ro are 
used tko rower stands looking toward the bows, and whan using the 
Jwi, or rowing in the ordinary way, he stands with bis back to the how 
of the ship. 

Lances, spears, hows and arrows were carried by the men not 
provided with fire-aims. 

The dairying capacity of a ship oouEd easily bo told from the 
length and breadth and depth of a vessel, so that it coaid at once bo 
ascertained what stores, etc,, and number of men could he carried in time 
ol war. The following figures may serve to shew the proportionate 
measurements of old Japanese war junks. Taking the sftafot as 1 foot 
and tho capacity in J;okti (about 5£ go to a ton) wa have : 


WIDTH IN 


KOKDr 

DEPTH 0T7 VEB&EI,. 

TjEKOTH, 

Widest part. 


feet* 

/«$. 

feet. 

loo 

3.8 

30.0 

11.0 

150 

4,2 

32,5 

12,6 

200 

4.0 

ss.o 

14.0 

800 

5.4 

S&.5 

16,0 

500 

G.$ 

47.0 

20 r 6 

000 

0.2 

length and width not given. 

000 

10,0 



1000 

10,8 




These measurements differed slightly according to the owner’s 
wish and the style of boat prevailing at the time. Judging from the 
abova aeasmtinouts, the ships used—say S00 years ago—must have 
been very clumsy and difficult to propel, For instance in a ship of 500 
faku length given is 47 feet, find the width 20 feet, 0 inches, which 
would make the vessel almost as broad as she was long. For vessels 
of that class, speed was never a consideration* and plenty of carrying 
capacity or fighting room was of more importance. 
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The carrying capacity of the ordinary junk, Trite ther used far 
Toy ages or in naval warfare, was reckoned as follows : 


KOKtf. 

PEKSONS, 

HORSES. 

CREW. 

a ship of SO could carry 22 

—- 

8 

100 

SO 

4 

5 

ISO 

as 

4 

7 

200 

19 

C 

11 

800 

10G 

3 

14 

4M> 

124 

8 

1G 

4.S0 

127 

10 

ie 

S50 

140 

12 

21 

BOO 

174 

14 

28 

1000 

280 

14 

80 

1 foot 8 inches was 

ths small space 

allowed fur one horse. 

A method 


in usa to get horses on board ship was ibig. The planks or bridge 
over which they liad to tie taken was covered with earth ntid a fence 
was put np on each side; the horse then walked over as on dry 
land. 

Tiie allowances of food and water per mat; were rice, lean soup, 
water and firewood. 

The above rales and tables, etc,, all have reference to the siki buna 
or guard-ships (man.of-war), and the standards adopted when ordinary 
trading junks were employed to carry soldiers, horses, etc. 

Of other kind of boats it would hardly bo worth while to notice 
small beats, such as water boats (nrufctt fruna), or horse boats (hn?n tuna), 
need for s-pec-ia! purposes. 

The jinn sen or cruiser was used for keeping waEch afloat. 

The itcMHi bum or rowing'boat, in which fait (oars) alone were 
used and rowed i:i the regular way. A boat of this description was 20 
or &0 feet long, with G or 8 ours. Similar boats can sometimes bo seen 
now towing ajuuk in a harbor. 

The dat4 litilatja, formerly called aktsmo flupie* was a boat painted 
in different colors and was used in the time of tho dainnjv as messenger 
or scouting boats. It was very narrow and long, and therefore also 
called how bitnt (narrow ship). 
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The Jfctg'ira issue, On tho model of the modern whale-boat EllII used 
in Japan, was also a vary swift craft; was much used in ike time of £Lo 
Tokugawa* 

Jjfltw {fiS), term for merchant ship, also called tsuku iwfun$ t which 
fa the reftl name of the wa sen, the term generally need for junk a. This 
js the boat which is related to have existed since the “-Divine Ago,” 
although it is asserted by others that tho tea sen was ordered to be built 
io 81 B. 0. by order of the Emperor Stijin, to cany rice nod other cereals. 

The capacity of these boats varied from 200 or SQO hokii £0 2CKM> 
fcotat and over. The largest at present existing hardly exceed 1000 
Joint, mid from this year the prohibition from building junks over 500 
koJat will he ini force, so that before long the old largo junks will have 
become a thing of the past. 

Bexai hunt* —The meaning of bezai does not appear to be under¬ 
stood. It was the name of a carrying chip. 

Setiifokit bune, as the name denotes, was a junk of 1000 JtoJcti 
harden. It biw retained this name on account of its size* 

Hiffuki bans or pine fence ship (I!lust. No 1 , 4], from the fence of 
pine around tho sides of the ship, was also called or tub &b[p T 

as it was used for carrying safrr* oil and other marchandizo carried in 
tubs* Its size wus not smaller than 000 Or 700 k&ktl* 

HozNOiflArt Arm* (f£ ^ ijj wag a boat formerly in use. Momosaka 
is sEated as meaning a capacity of 100 Aoft?;., from mama, hundred, and 
ffflitu, to pile up, Others say that $cki ($) bosng also the sound of K. 
(jdAi)j a foot (measure), meant that iLe boat was 100 feet Jong. 

Nitaribum (Illust. No* CS) was a boat resembling tho t*ki bun* or 
guard-ship before mentioned and therefore called iziffrrt (m£e urz^, 

‘ [ resembling Kl ). This boat was used both for carry Eng moreh an disc an d 
for a fighting ship, whence also it was called han ieki r half-gnardghip. 

Tubal bunt (Ilhifite. Nos, 7 and 8), “crossing sea ship," was also 
called kobat/a, hut differed entirely from the Jtobayt 1 used iu warfare, and 
was simply a passenger boat plying bctw r ce]i the different parts of Japan 
separated by sea. These boate arc called by different uarnes according to 
the locality' about which they ply. For instance, boats used in the 
north part of the island of Kiusliiu were called /.'yAwra &zziz£ t from the 
town of Kokura, 
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Dcntld bune #£531$ (lUusfc. No. 0) fit [r road-connect] ug-bo at/' was 
fi kind of ferry boat. 

Pfiiw&Eii i hunt (Illnst. No. 10), used in eesiti-fil Japan for currying 
merchandiso, Lad a capacity of about ISO or 1150 koktt» 

Imica buns or Jsttba (It]List. No. 11),, so called fccai coasting along 
the sea-ccast ( isobe }. 

IHJrtfukti &EfHtf, 11 courier ijhip, 1 ' (Illnst- No. 12), now usually chilled 
yithin flf?i or tci$a sm^ tv as a boat with a small house in its ford part 
and usod fbr carrying passengers and letters; was also called/n'tya/ftt 
ftoftaya, aud htien (abbreviation for hiktjakti wi) r At £?Limonoseki these 
boats were culled Hitjin (as mneb as there is fif day-lightJ, because 
they only travelled during the day. 

Jxhi buns (stone boats), zaimoku. bune (timber boats). Of the 
latter* bimono butts (pine wood boat), and marato bitno (uncut wood 
boat) are mentioned (lit a Lie Lory of tlio Genji— 0mpsi Sdtm !tt) as 
belonging to Nagato and Akuinagascki (in ChoshEu). 

Ki bunt (wood boats) c^ist in all parts of Japan. They are 
especially plentiful in Hiuga and Tosa, wooded countries. 

Shibajune, boat for carrying grass. 

so called from Nnniwa, the present Usaka. tlio place 
where Jiminu Tcnno is stated to Lave landed when Invading central 
Japan. JVantctffl meaus swift waves, abbreviation of mm h*ya+ Tbe 
Naniica buns wag used in tbo bay of Osaka. 

/fete wa ftlfMd* so called from tbe name of a district in ibo province 
of Settsu. Nada butts, Taketsnr/o bum, Smta hints, Almhi buw t all 
took their names from tbo districts about which they were used. Biicn 
no urrofli buns (Province of Bizen) on tlio Inland sea, Shikatna itujtf 
(Harima), called in vulgar colloquial In tigerotht, — if dog killer/ —why is 
not &Tp] allied. Awttji butte, Narut-o butte (whirlpool of Nnrato), Tow 
tune (belonging to Tosa). blikttnuino no fane, —built of the sacred 
woods of Humano, in Konshin, which were supposed to Lave the 
property of saving* from the dangers of the deep, ships built fif 
that wood. Waka no uva June (belonging to Wakfc no nra in 
Kiahiti). 

Athig&ra June, mado from timber cut on Ashigara yama in 
Sagami. 
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Tills timber imparted [so it was believed) greater swiftness to tho 
itsA* or immersed part of tbe boat ; whence the word dshigara, Athi 
iUnii, ff ewift footed. 3 * 

TaishUt ice In mu', so culled because It carried Corenn mw silk to the 
i&lnud of Tsushima. (Tnisbiui). 

Dime* name of large junks plying between Sitkai in Idsumi 
and Kagasaki, bringing back from the latter ptao<J foreign imports, 
Sakai was formerly a flourishing pari* and it was from boro that trading 
expeditions to foreign noun trios started* Alter lycuiitsu's edict, tho 
jakdi bum still eontinnod to ran to Nagasaki, bringing back foreign 
articles. 

Saiga hmte, a Einehiu war vessel belonging to Saiga, a stronghold 
of priests whom Nohnnaga went to subdue. 

(faAfnifliGflsfti Imw was a large ship of over 1,000 kokn harden* 
with a very high round poop, 

Hokkoku bunt, “north country boat'" (used in Knga, ITotd* 
Echlgo, Tsngaru Rod Nambn), also called JUtamays [frtta matwri}* 
coming tom the north. Ia vulgftr coiio^nial these boata were also called 
dbnpirH, from their supposed resemblance to a chestnut (iitrr), 1 They 
differed but little from the Ju&tut (meaning of term not known), a boat 
used in Eehiscu* also called hagaiso, from the similarity of the stern, to 
the wings of a bird or wings)* uvudtura bum, “ quail-ship 11 (from 

its quail dike shape). Tho haUa.su carried about 700 or 800 was of 
very low build and flat-bottomed ; contrary to the usual practice the mast 
was baaled up from the direction of tho prow and not from the stern* 
It was propel lad by a capstan, which caused a paddle-wheel in tho 
interior of the boat to revolve. 

JJrtic—boat need in lingo, Echlaen, Tango and Tajimn. 

Adate, used in Hizcn, Bongo and other parts of Kiasbiu, and ia 
Satsuma called mattsi —carried from 4CK) or oOO' fa?A-w to 700 or 880. 
The papular nrima for this boat was nzflkurn. bako r il pillow box. ’ 

Futansri (donble-ender), having the stern and lews almost alike* 

The asattei mentioned abovo bad fear decks. 

This completes the somewhat lengthy list of sea-going boats. 


tri HitaiiE i adorn * 1 h trace tlift li&Uia.— J. E. 
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As it may bo of interest to know what degree of development the 
Japanese land attained iu tbo mode of carrying on naval warfare, nni. 
nlao what tactics were in force, I give below (i few extracts of a collection 
of Japanese books collod Tenriu /ihw ikiisa no maki (complete treatise 
of naval warfare). These extracts will help to supplement the very 
meagre information which 1 have been ahlo to give regarding Japnncse 
maritime enterprise. 

Speaking of naval warfare, tho book above mentioned says 
h g&nmen should be collected from all bays and islands qf every 
part of Japan* so that their knowings of the different parts of the 
country should enable to them navigate their ships with safety. 

« It is important that tbs master of the ship (iimfo) should he able 
to discern tho state of the weather ; it is still more important that bo 
should have a knowledge of lha tides. 

“The duties of the sailors should bo arranged according to their 
efficiency- Tho good rowers should he placed at the extremities. 
Those who have a good knowledge of tho islands and bays should have 
tho care of the anchor, etc- 

iJ The order of the boats on leaving or enter)eg ft harbor should ba 
fixed, and at Urn drum signal of the commander the boats should gat 
ready to start; and as the first boat begins to move, the others should 
in order take up their aaiebor and follow- 

“ The master in command of the ship carrying the chief of the 
expedition should pay attention to three things first f that the ships 
aecompanying hitn should not go faster ot slower than hie boat. secondly, 
to consider well where ho abould auclior for the night * and thirdly, 
that he should never put to sea, even when commanded to do so by the 
chief, unless he was quite convinced that he should proceed, 

“Languag* to he tW on board*—. Any word or expression 
tendiug to intimidate people on board should bs carefully avoided. 
For instance (Aft A) “ eight ships/' which might be mistaken for 

HtS, < ship-wreck 1 ; town** “to rotum/ 1 which might also mean 
**eftp£)ixiug. Afcdorw (to re tern) should be sread instead, ArasJd (slight 
breeze) should bo used instead of k&ze (wind); kai tra /wtot (to blow 
the bom) should be expressed as fcei tco (JvJcit, LH to blow 

might give a wrong impression), and the like," 
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Tli ere are besides ft number of rules tobich go to mnke up this 
manual of eeam unship. 

The hjenriuJuna ikusa no mentions among the kinds of war 
vessels used the kamt no fro Iritne or tortoise-shed boat, also called 
niitui'fl bwnf or blind boat, which bud ft thick roofing of planks forming ft 
protective armor like the shell of the tortoise. Those ubips—with the 
crew mid fighting force quite hidden--formed tlia vanguard. 

Sakile gaht knw, or outpost ship, was of shout 200 koku bar den* 
and propelled by osrs (fan), It was, like the kamano Jut bunt, protected by 
s thick roof. Tanwjshium, or mu skate, as they were then called (because 
they were first introduced by the Portuguese into the island. of Tanega- 
shimfti in Hiashiu), could bo fired from either side of the ship. 

or grappling chains were thrown on to the enemies’ ships, which 
were brought alongside, when bomba, fire-arrow b and other missiles 
were thrown on board, 

Tkg Commander's (of the forces) ship was the ordinary stki bunt 
or fighting ship. Two ships were generally taken ou an expedition, in 
'either of which the commander could take his post. so as to completely 
deceive or puzzla the enemy. A wav vessel carrying more than (50 
rowers wfta generally constructed on the model of the mefrura hunt. 
Below tli at number,, the ships bad an extra lliidineefi of planking, ftnd 
the deck was protected by curtains (mafcu), padded thickly bo as to 
make them impenetrable to arrows. The bouts carrying guns, bftggftge 
or horses were protected by bamboo palisades. 

The sfMe^pr or wosiourt iwjte, or spy-ships wore of light pine wood 
construetioEj, with about 20 oars, built after the knhaya type before 
described. They were well protected, so as io be able to approach tlia 
enemy elosely lu oil sorts of places. 

I’ate, or palisades, wore made of double planking of oak, the surface 
of which was covered with thin metal or leather, 

SetrS were fighting platforms, not so much made use of when 
fighting on the high seas as when attacking an. enemy on shore or in 
port. These platforms were bailt of wood four or five inched square, 
piled up sud secured with rope served also in the ban £ztnj or watch 
fillips. 

Stones were used as ballast when tio baggage was carried. 
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Midori, Of selecting ei lime for goiug to war, whs carried to & grant 
science, Autumn nnd winter wore looked upon a& favorable aeneous, eis 
being mush healthier Hum spring nnd summer* 

ToUiwi ^icua, or fold Eng boat, was a bout capable of holding four or 
sii men, nnd whan folded up could bo enrriod by two men* It was 
much uavd for crossing shallow places. 

Among variuas appliances used on board ship, these fire mentioned; 
tatnmi ikari t folding anchors J h ukigutsa, or floating shoos, m apparatus 
for keeping afloat horses, mndc of lb in hide and filled with flit* An 
illustration of the latter appliance is given, but the mods of uting it is 
not explained. 

Of ammunition and arms a variety were used, such aa fire-bombs 
thrown over to ships with n wire net of a diameter I foot 1 inch, find 
a handle £ feet long ; fire-arrows to set fire to Hie enemies' ships at a 
distunes, etc. 

"Water-proof fire rope [wttZaw hi nova) was specially prepared in the 
following manner: cedfir leaves were burnt lo white ashes, which were 
put into iron water (containing iron and similar to the htujitm used for 
blacking Ibo teeth); the rope to be made inextinguishable was then 
boiled in this mixture. 

Kujaiiti, or coat of mail, were worn by tlis sailors and fighting men. 
It was made of cotton wool mixed with rosin ; the more vulnerable parts 
of the body were protected by thin strips of bamboo sewn on to Hio coat. 
The leugtli of this armor was three feet* 

The Jbtfftarf jfotjf or grappling chain consisted of four hooka joined 
together (somewhat like the anchor used in Japanese boats now) and 
attached to a ebain 8 feet long and joined to a rope 40 or e? 0 feet in length, 
jTwmffdflj boar’s claw, mi kiimode, spider hand, wears grappling irons, 
Kvma was a pole 0 or 12 feet long, to which a sharp blade was attacked 
and which served to cut the ropes of any grappling chain h which might 
be fastened on to the ship by the enemy. 

NoboH, flags, differing from the ordinary inasmuch as ike 

upper part was attached to a atrip of wood running at right angles wiUi 
the pole, and bearing different letters, ware used as signals or rather as 
distinguishing budges. The wight signal consisted of four Ian torus 
suspended one below the other. 
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The fleet Ti ts generally distributed as shown in a diagram annexed ; 
Viz : it woe divided into five divisions, each distinguished by ft greenj. 
yellow, red, white or black flag, the bouts being difitingflidied by 
different numbers or letters- 

Tbe advance and retreat were signalled by drum, the disper&ioa or 
rally, by flags. Tbe larger ft character iis each of the five ^visions 
represents the commander’* ship (the commander of that particular 
division). The commander-ift-chiefs ship « in the centre of the 
jniddla division. The smallest and fastest boats weore always at the 
extreme enda of tho different divisions and advanced or retired quickly 
re needed. Without farther entering into details showing the mode and 
method of carrying on naval warfare by tho Japanese of the no id die ages* 
their punishments* etc,* there seems little doubt but that a considerable 
degree of development had been attained by them towards tie end of 
tlia IGth century and during the 30 or 40 years preceding tbe Shdgun 
Iyemitsn’s restriction on ship-building in 103ft. Hardly anything 
remains to be said on the subject of the early voyages of Japanese to 
foreign countries. Mr. E, M. Satow's Notes on the Intercourse between 
Japan and Siam in the 17th century, and other valuable information 
published on that subject, go to show that the Japanese of tho period 
ending the 15th and commencing tho lGtb centuries were possessed of a 
remarkable spirit of adventure, which led them to undertake voyages to 
distant countries for purposes of track anti war. I have been unable to 
ascertain what sort of ships were used on these trading expeditions, but 
it is moat probable that tho advent of foreigners caused the Japanese to 
build larger vessels after the model of Portuguese or Dutch ships. This 
idea ie somewhat supported by an illustration which I have found in a 
Japanese book, and purporting to bo ft copy of a picture in a temple at 
Asnuia in Sinuga, representing the ship in which yam ad a Jinzaemou 
made the voyage to Siam. This votive offering of Ynmadft was burnt in 
1708 ; hut copies of it ox let in other places. 

Will Adams came to Japan in 1000 and built two ships for 
lyeyitsu,—bis patron,—one of SO and the other of 120 tons. In 
tho latter vessel Adams himself made the voyage from Osakm to Yedo ;■ 
and the vessel subsequently took a Governor of Manila, who had been 
shipwrecked on the coast of Japan, to Acapulco, aud finally was retained 
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by the Spaniards in tba Philippines, they sending bock a larger vessel to 
lyeyasu in re tore. Though there is no record accessible to quotation 
lor facta, it is certain that other ships had been built on the foreign 
model, and also that tbo enterprising and active Japanese wets ttsn 
employing these vessels in filibustering raids on the neighboring coasts 
of China and elesowkere* Iyomitsn restricted foreign commerce to 
Nagasaki anti Hirado, and the move effectually to beep his own people 
at home, ordered tbo destruction of all foreign bnilfc ship s, or ships on 
their lines or with their rig, and allowed nothing bat the coasting junk 
to be contracted, on the model which is still in vogue. Wliftt the eitact 
terms of the edict of 1036 were, history does not say ; but it appears 
from the Btiumifi* Tuzen s/ti, History of Civilisation, that all ships were 
reduced by one-third of their size, so as to make them unfit to under- 
take long voyages. This edict doses the first period of the development 
of Japanese maritime enterprise. Tho continuation of this restriction 
for over 200 years was full of evil consequences for Japan. Her 
marine was reduced to a mere shadow, aud until the advent of foreigners 
to Japan in 1854, nothing was done to remove this restraint 011 the 
growth of the marine of Japan. Shu Jins obstinately adhered to an 
obsolete and useless model. The single square sail of tho native junk 
is virtually only of service in a fair wind ; consequently at least three- 
fourths of the vessel ’0 effectiveness is impaired, for it is impossible to 
manoeuvre or handle her except under limited conditions under others 
tho vessel is virtually as unmanageable as a floatiog log. Since the 
restoration, however, tho Government Las done much to promote tho 
growth of the native mercantile marine, and the most important step in 
this direction is perhaps the notification lately issued prohibiting, after 
this year, the building of junks of a capacity of more than GOO koku. 

Tho following figures will show what decrease had taken place in 
the number of Japanese junks up to 1879 : 


YEAR OF MEIJi. UNDER 500 KOKlL OVER JOQ IvOKC 


G 

(1878) 

21.156 

1.586 

7 

74 

21.147 

1.526 

8 

75 

19.208 

1.476 

0 

7G 

13.420 

1.400 
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YEAB OF ilETJI. 

UNDER 500 KOliUi 

OVEU 500 SOKU, 

10 

77 

17.387 

1.860 

11 

78 

17,614 

1,521 

12 

70 

17.755 

1,530 


This gradual decrease in number from the 6tb ye fit of 3Ieiji was 
owing to tbe building of so many uew Tassels in foreign stylo f ns seen 
in the table below, Tbe explanation of tlie increase from the 10 th 
year (1877) is that (ho demand for moans of transportation was, at tbe 
lime of the Satsuma rcbelLioo, greatly increased—a fact which ob-iged 
people to build junks to meet the requirements of tbe time. In the 
Oth annual report of the General Post Office I find the following 
figures, showing the steady increase of vessels of foreign build 


YEARS, 

LESS TJUN 
100 TOWS. 

LESS THAU 

500 TONS. 

LESS THAN 
1,000 TOME. 

over 

1,000 tons. 

TOTAL. 

1670 

n 

28 

10 

3 

03 

71 

41 

34 

11 

3 

30 

72 

51 

87 

12 

4 

104 

78 

55 

80 

12 

4 

110 

74 

08 

30 

21 

6 

181 

75 

31 

42 

22 

10 

15 a 

70 

08 

44 

22 

12 

171 

77 

105 

44 

23 

10 

183 

78 

112 

40 

20 

IS 

185 

70 

133 

44 

£0 

13 

210 

70 

1 

HJ.TT.TlfK 

18 

VESSELS. 

_ 

10 

71 

2 

28 

— 

— 

30 

73 

5 

32 

— 

— 

87 

73 

. 7 

32 

-— 

— 

30 

74 

8 

34 

— 

— 

42 

75 

14 

32 

-— 

1 

4? 

70 

24 

33 

—- 

2 

34 

77 

80 

40 

2 

3 

87 

78 

07 

71 

2 

1 

141 

70 

141 

07 

8 

I 

242 



Sfckiburn! or G wardship. 
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The Government of Elm Restoration have found it no slight task 
to undo Ebe evil caused by tbs nnfortonate policy of its predecessor^ 
vrlio from lOfiG to 1868 effectually interfered to prevent all maritime 
enterprise in Japan. 

The history of the growth and development of the mercantile 
marine since the latter date is sufficiently interesting to meric a special 
treatment, but the fact that full particulars arc easily accessible mutes 
it needless for me to attempt to give it here. 
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AS A1N0 BEAR HUNT, 


Bt Basil Hall Cjiaiiderlatst. 


[TLa fallowing TUL'S-iOEL of a Yftkarfl, or Juno Eceitnlion, farm oil part ol apopuliir 
lecture oil the AJuos, deliver#! ky Llr. Chjnnbcrl&ia on the IGtli iM&reh, I837J 

Tss Beau Hunt, 

Methiuks it mutt have been Bonus five years ago, in the middle of 
the eleventh month, on a tiny when the snow was falling fast* that with 
my neighbours Utsamgi of Mopct, Satonshige of Hashnfluslt, Yuyokgtirn 
of Noyau sb, Gonacki of Shimooi, Itarnsam of Usb, jmtl Piuakoro of 
Kakpet, a company of sis men,—we came to the bouso of 

Meguyuki at Osarnpot, and sat down to talk by the lighted fits* And, 
when we ltad gone lit there and the talk was becoming lively, Sambas 
came in from ueyt door, and likewise Jiis younger brother lUskaron 
came in to talk. And so we spent the rest of that day in MegayukPe 
Louse. Now, though tbo days are short, the nights are long. So we 
etuid quietly, having pleasant tall:; and I fell asleep at last along with 
the rest, 115 the fire burnt low. But afterwards I woke from the cold, 
and, on looking round, saw that Uagaynhi’fi little three year-old child 
KiC had crept to the edge of the hearth, and was sleeping there ; and, 
fearful that it might hurt itself if it fell in, I stretched out my hand* 
and pushed the child under its father's am. But it woko at once and 
began to cry, so tliat I knew not wbnt to do. The child’s crying 
wakened all the 0titer men. So the fire was re-lit and we fell to talking 
again, as the suow was plJod up ever higher and highor, and all wag 
desolate without. Then wo consulted together, saying, iH If tho snow 
leaves off to-morrow, we will go bear-hunting. 11 And wo waited for the 
day to dawn ; and all were glad at the prospect of fiue weather tomorrow, 
because the snow-ikkes wore falling ns big ns hares. “ Como along ! 
wc’Jl boil tho rice! ,p said our host; and with these words ho took out of 
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•the rice-bag, which he bad received in baiter from the Japanese tbo year 
before, enough for nine men’s rations for a day. He brought forth also 
some dried salmon which he bad in store, and broiled some dried 
salmon-trout. Then we all ate a meal, and, after it, started off to the 
mountains behind Mopet and Osarapot. While we were on the way, 
the snow left off falling and the wind blowing, so that we climbed the 
mountain with joy, and cleared away tho snow in seven places beneath 
the rocks, where we set our spring-bows in order, trimmed our poisoned 
arrows, and baited tho places with dried salmon-tront, saying to oar- 
selves : “ Now all that we have to do, is to wait for the bear to como! ** 
Then wo huddled together. But the cold, which we had not felt while 
climbing the mountain-side and working, became unbearable as wo 
stood quiet. Tho breath from each man's mouth froze, and hung like 
icicles from his mustache. Our hands aud feet were numb with cold. 
The snow on our heads had frozen in balls among our hair, aud hurt 
■our heads so that we could not stand it. So we all took couusel 
together, and climbed up a peak where wo collected dead wood, and 
kindled a fire, aud warmed ourselves awhile. At last the suu rose, 
making our bodies feel moro comfortable ; and fivo of us,—Yayokgnru, 
Gomeki, Finakoro, Esharon, and Itarasara, in order to disturb the 
bears, were told off to wait in a shelter, nuder the rocks. So they 
separated from the others, and hid in the shelter under the rocks. As 
for the other four, Megayuki took the lead, telling the rest to follow 
him ; and they divided up, aud searched every hole and thicket. But 
ihe bears were hiding deep down on account of the cold. So the men 
were of various opinions, ns to whether it were best to go in aud drive 
them out, or to kindlo a fire at tho entrance and smoko them out. 
But I thought of a plau, which was to cut the branch of a tree and 
shove it into the bears' don, aud thou to hide aud wait quietly to soo 
what would happen. So, as we watched, there came two boors out of 
the den, with the branch in their months to throw it ont. And, ns wo 
pelted them with branches of trees and with stones, they becamo 
furious, aud made ns if to come against ns, growliug fiercely twice or 
thrice, but merely shook themselves aud x'clired into their dcu again. 
We all burst out laughing and, drawing nigh, again pushed the branch 
into the den, aud again retreated ami watched. This times three bear's 
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cam a out with the branch iu their mouths. So again w a ye] ted them 
with stones and other things, and two of the bears run back again, into 
the cove. But one of them, more furious than over, espied the plnco 
wli&'o wo ft]I wore, end made for us with a tremendous growl. One 
mid all, we fled in confusion. But, what with the deep enow mod our 
numb Lauda and feet, wo did not care to run far. So some of us 
climbed trees, and soino faced the hear with hatchets mid with axes. 
Again it went back into its den- f< OLE oh t " cried wo, “ 'tis n pity* 
If only wo held driven it back at once, it would not have gone ifl. 11 So 
again we tried nil sorts of me (ini to anger tire boats, whereupon tbc one 
that butt oome nut first of all appeared again to attach us. But wo, 
being prepared for it, cams round on it in a body from behind, and tried 
to drive it to the spot where the prisoned arroivs were fixed. But it 
would not go there, for all our driving; and at last, as we rushed hither 
and thither amidst the snow and under the shadow of the rocks, it 
disappeared from oar sight. We were now at our wit's ond, and all our 
consultation, all our search, was iu vniu. There wets nothing more to 
bo dons with that bear- So off wo wont to another deo, distributing 
Our men iu the way most likely to drive out another beai’. This IftSted 
for some time. The pinto being one famous for its boars, ti largo hear 
was next suddenly driven out, and was seen to be a sho-benr, Gently 
did we draw nigh to her from afar, and pleasant was the driving of her 
towards the spot where our spring-bows lay stretched. The bear was 
perhaps hungry, but she was sly too; and it took long to got her to the 
spot where lay the bait of salmon-trout, At lust she put her paw upon 
it. The bow-string twanged, and the arrow' struck her in tbs loins. 
Instantly she started with affright, became furious, rushed round and 
round in ilia snow, biLiug stoues and trees to pieces in her paiu* 
Me Hu Li urn it vras for us, who had climbed trees and hidden behind rocks', 
to let her rage an long as possible, and not to draw nigh and kill her 
till site should be nearly tired out. Bat Pinakoro, oue of five who b&d 
hidden behind the rocks, showed himself too soon. The wounded beast 
espied him* pursued him with frenzy, crunched biro with a single 
cmueli, and Pinakoro fell to the ground, before the rest of ua, with 
difficulty,, could reach the place. Ah l Twos indcod too cruel a sight 1 
Tbe hear, too* that had been so mighty, gradually last her strength, 
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now falling down, now getting on her legs again and trying to escape. 
So, while three of the men staid with Pinakoro, the other six surrounded 
and attacked the bear, which, groat strong slie-benr that she was, was 
soon struck aud killed. Great was the joy of all of ns as we gathered 
together ; but the sad part of it was poor Pinakoro’s death. His breath 
was gone, and would not come back, for all that we lifted him up and 
pressed him iu our arms. 'Twas piteous to see his wounds. He had 
been bitten in the arm, and the bone had been broken. There were two 
wounds in his back, one in the neck, one in the knee. Oh 1 how cold it 
was! And the saduegs which filled our eyes with tears at witnessing his 
lamentable cud, loft us no appetite for our midday meal. So our company 
all brought the bear home, three of them carrying Pinakoro's corpse; 
and we all returned to Megayaki’s house, where to bury the corpse was 
the first thing we did. How sorry, too, could wo not but be for 
Karinki, bis weeping widow!—However, leaving that aside, we skinned 
the bear, took out its liver, cat the flesh up, aud carried part of it to the 
Japanese office, getting food and rice-beer iu return. Then we invited all 
tlie Aiuos of the neighbourhood, and treated them to the prize we bad 
found in the snow. All through that day aud ou into the night, all was 
feasting and merriment. Gut in the midst of our revels, suddenly there 
rose up before us the recollection of dead Pinakoro, of how he had been 
iu health till noon of this very dny, of bow, if things had not happoued 
so, he would have been drinking with ns at that very moment. Then, 
as there came over us the thought of his widow Karinki’s woe, the rice- 
beer and the bear’s flesh lost their delicious savour. The absence of that 
one mau from the feast made it taste nasty to all tho rest; and we fell 
a-talking together, aud there was not one of us but wept. There is no 
joy in a feast without uoise. Our talk turned to the subject of death, 
of bow the father of such and such a one bad beeu oaten at such aud 
such a time, of how so aud so’s child had died at such another time. 
At last the day dawned, aud first one left, then another, till at last none 
remained but wo companions of to-day. Such is the way of the world. 
To tho joyous feast succeeds sorrow, and even this is now an old 
story. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IK JAPAN UNDER THE 
TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS. 


By J. H, Guehsks, Esq,, Acnns Assistant Jjjjjsese Secbetahy* 
H, B, MJs Leoatio;*, Tokyo. 


[Arad June 17th, 2££? + ] 

For the origin of Feudalism in Japan wo mu&t took bock to the 
innovations introdneed by Yoritomo into the system of government in 
the year 1102. Up to that time the Governors of Provinces, who were 
termed were chosen front tbe Jfups, w Court Nobles, end 

received their orders directly from tbe Court at Kyoto. They were 
appointed usually for a term of years, and at the expiration of this period of 
office were either transferred as Governors toother provinces or returned 
to Kyoto. They were thus simply the executive officers of the Crown, 
Yoritomo replaced these civil governors by military governors, selected 
from amongst his own adherents, who took their orders from him as 
SliSgun (or Generalissimo of the Forces) and, following out the system 
of militarism which it was bis object to introduce, be at tbe same time 
gradually established miiitjuy Sub-prefects in tbe place of the civil officers 
who had formerly been in charge of each district. 

The system thus founded by Yoritomo was continued on tbe snma 
lines by bis successors, the Hojo Regents and the Ashikngft ShOguns, 
but with this difference, that they lacked tbe firm hand of tbe Mlnnmoto 
Shogun. As a natural result the military governors gradually grew 
more and more independent, and the long era of civil troubles which 


1 Pronounced Ko-lai-ihi* 

Vtrl. xv.^ld 
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commenced with the- Court feuds of 1467, and. during which Japan may 
without exaggeration bo said to Lave been without any government at 
all, donbfkss furui&bed the opportunity for their final transition from tho 
position of Military Governors to that of Hereditary Chieftains. 

The name given to the Military Governors by Yoritomo- was £lm- 
go, which means H Protector. 1 ' The date wben they recissurned the title 
of .Kbl-tHAit, or Lords of Provinces, which, was the term originally ap¬ 
plied to the Kttffe Governors appointed by the Court at Kyoto, is not 
clear. But it is not unreasonable to a appose that this change of title 
oeeerred during the short period subsequent to the overthrow of Taka- 
toki, the last Bsgent of the Hojo lino, abont tbo year 1336, when the 
Government of tha country reverted to the Emperor and tbs Huge. By 
this time probably tbo Military Governors of Yoritomo’s creation had 
gained each a strong footing in iheir respective provinces, that the Contt 
was satisfied to leave them in possession, stipulating only for the change 
of appolSation which should denote their depoudeuce on the Emperor 
and not on the Kamakura 3 SMguns * 

It must not bo Supposed that all tho feudal bouses whose unuies 
arc famoas in Inter Japanese history had their origin at this time. It 
timet be remembered that, ulthough the troublous times to which I refer 
when the nation Buffered the evils attendant upon a weak Shogun and 
a still weaker Court, wore favourable to tho creation of an independent 
nobility, the snme causes operated io a contrary direction. During tho 
incessant fends which were waged, many a fief was lost and won ; no 
chieftain could feel quite secure in bis dominions, since tho sword wag 
the only recognized title to possessiou, and the records of even the to oat 
powerful families which have survived until recent times show singularly 
chequered careers. But though individual fortunes might fluctuate, tho 
system itself survived ; neither Nohunuga probably, nor Hidcy&shi, great 
ns was their success in restoring the central authority, could, bad they 
Oven wished to do so, have disturbed it without uudcL-mioiDg the whole 
fabrio of society, and when Ieyasu took the reins of Government in 


1 So-caHod because the scat, gf adiamiatralmn wua at Kamakura. 
s Later on the title ot AlibvAu was reserved Bjneoialiy lor Ui* la Sargent 
the rest bcine called Jigothu or Jitfhu, 
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Lund. lie was content to introduce such modifications into the feudal 
system, such as lie found it, as enabled the Shoguunte to govern ill 
security* 

The Author of 14 The Mikado h & Empire," in his valuable and in¬ 
teresting account of the growth of Militarism in Japan, speaks of le- 
ynsix's administration ns “the perfection of diarchy and fendalism." 
With regard to duarchy, he is probably correct, but Lis remark us ap¬ 
plied to feudalism may give rise fo misapprehension* If by iC the per¬ 
fection of feudalism " is meant simply the systematization of the military 
form of government as dominated by the Tokugawa Shoguns, the tertn 
ia not inappropriate; but if the idea intended to be conveyed is that* 
under leyasu the feudal barons reached the Jteniih of tbeir greatness as 
independent territorial magnates, then I think that tbe oppression is 
altogether misleading. The golden age of feudalism in Japan was about 
the middle of the lGtli century* At this period MOrl of CliOahu was 
lord of no less than ten* provinces, Chflsokabe was muster of Shikoku, 
and hfobunaga governed the districts round the Ownri Gulf; further 
east, Tahedfi of Kosku and Uaaugt of Eehigo had undisputed away 
over large tracts of country,, while Kyushu was practically divided be¬ 
tween Otoroo of Bungo, Eyuzoji of Higo, and the Shimszu. family in 
Setsuma. The influences at work before the regencies of Nobunaga and 
HMeyoshi all tended towards decentralization. The movement was 
checked by Nbbanaga; Hideyoshi did not refit until ho had broken the 
power of the local potentates, and made them bow to the authority of 
the Central Government, and Ieyasu completed the work of Lis pre¬ 
decessors fmd welded the whole empire together under an admin[gtr-ativc 
system whieb, while respecting lh& feudal rights of each dflMjiyff, 
established the supremacy of the Shogunate, and which was therefore a 
sort of compromise between local autonomy and esnirtdization. 

The study of the details of feudalism, as it was before the time of 
Ieyasu, is rendered almost impassible by the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information on the subject, and also by the unsettled and ever- 
changing fortunes of the various feudal barons. We must be satisfiod 

1 Till a must mot Lb taken too litam'Jv. As a matter oE fact he owned legate, 
Efeiru, Aki, BiugOyBlidld, Iwnaa t, Izumo* H&lri, the island of Gki, and portionu 
Di CLIkuzen and Bason. 
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with an examination of the leading features of feudalism ns it was 
systematized by Ieyasu and his successors. Here first we find our¬ 
selves ou 6olid ground; but in the course of our examination we shall 
do well to bear in mind that although the feudalism which Ieyasu left 
behind him differed in some of its loading characteristics from the 
feudalism of the day of Nobunaga, later feudalism had much in common 
with that which preceded it, and that, while much was undoubtedly 
changed by the Tokugawas, still more was left unchanged. The changes 
that were made affected principally the relations of the daiwyDs to the 
ShOgunate, and were not changes iu local laws and customs,—revereuce 
for existing institutions being thoroughly a Tokugawa doctrine,—and 
therefore much that we read of concerning feudalism under the Tokugawa 
ShOguns must be taken as applying to feudalism generally throughout 
Japan, whether of earlier or later growth. 

Before Ieyasu's time the da&mySt of Japan were divided into three 
classes, namely, Rokuthu ,* lords of provinces, Ryoshu, lords of ter¬ 
ritories, and Jothu, lords of castles. Strictly speaking, only those 
territorial nobles who were Kokushu or Ryoshu had a right to the title 
of daitnyo, the JSshu being termed shomyd ; but practically this distinction 
was not adhered to, the nobles of all three classes being equally called 
daimyos. 

The difference between Kokushn and Ryoshu was one of rank 
only, and was not determined by amount of revenues drawn. As 
between these two classes and the JSshu, the case was otherwise. 
Here tho distinction was entirely regulated by the amount of revenue, 
all those whose revenues fell short of 100,000 kolcu coming under the 
class of Joshu .* 

The number of daimyos who were dispossessed of their estates by 
Ieyasu was considerable, but he recognized the distinctions above 


'Pronounced Kokuihi. 

«In some cases these JOthu were in a posjtiou of complete dependence upon 
the Kohuhu of tho Province in which they held their lands. They were in such 
cases called FuyC (pft ff) Daimyu, or dependent dalmyOt. There wore in all only 
eight of those Fuyu DaimyO. 
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mentioned. The distribution of the feudal aristocracy as regards the 
three classes in question, when Ieyasu had established his position as 
Shogun, was as follows:— 

There were 18 daimyVs of the rank of Kokushu. Five of these 
were in Kyushu, namely the daimyos of Satsuma, Hyogo, Hizeu, Cbikugo 
and Chikuzen ; Shikoku furnished two, the daimySs of Tosa aud Awa; 
there was one in Tsushima who took his title from the island, his 
family name being So ; while the remaining eight, the daimyos of Cho- 
shu, Aki, Bizen, Gmi, Kaga, Mito, T Oshu, and Sendai held territories 
in the main island. The Bydshu numbered in all 82, and the JSshu 
212 . 

Subsequently the number of Kokushu was increased, Ieyasu 
himself creating two new ones in Kishu aud Owari; in later times there 
was a tendency to do away with these feudal distinctions. 

Ieyasu created a fourth class, to which be gave the name of hata¬ 
moto. The number of hatamoto is doubtful, but it was probably not 
much under 2,000. 7 8 Their position and revenues varied greatly, some 
being territorial nobles with revenues amounting to nearly 10,000 koku, 
while others held no territory and merely received annual incomes from 
tho Shogunate, which in some cases were not more than 800 koku a 
year; some again held small fiefs in the province, while others occupied 
estates in the vicinity of Yedo. Seven of the provincial hatamoto were 
placed on the same footing as the daimyds in regard to alternate 
residence on their estates and in Yedo, while the rest were obliged to 
reside permanently in the capital of the ShOguns. The former were 
called koiairhatamoto, to distinguish them from the rest, who were 
termed hira-hatamoto. 

There was again another class, known as the yokenin or Shogun’s 
retainers, which owed its creation to Ieyasu. The gokenin numbered 
about 5,000, aud formed a sort of intermediate class between the haUx- 

7 The daimyu of Mito was compelled, soon after Ieyaem’s appointment as 
Sh&gnn, to exchange bis territories for others farther north, his place being filled 
by one of Ieyosu’s sons. 

8 Griffis gives the number as 80,000; but here he is in error, being probably 
deceived by tho Tokugawa saying, a mere boast, that “ the hatamoto numbered 
80,000 and tho number of the gokenin was not to be counted.” 
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Tnoto nnd ordinary tcwvurai. Their incomes were email* ranging fre?m 
100 bags of rice ft year downwards, and they were employed mostly to 
fill subordinate posts in tbo (xovern meut, either at Ye do or in the 
provinces,—iu some district administered by the Shogun. 

Another change made by Xcyasu was the division of nil tluimyos 
into two chases called respectively fudai and foeama, This distinction 
ia tints described in one of the posthumous papers left by loyaeu, 
which, like bo many others of the same hind iu Japan, are partly lawg 
and partly ethical treatises. 11 The am quoting from Mr. 

Loader's translation,—“ wo those iopJiurat who followed me and 
proffered me their fealty before the overthrow of the castle of Osaka in 
the province of Sesshu. 

“The tazci yjd sib these samurai who returned and submitted to me 
after its downfall, of whom there are 86," 

Aa the total number of dwnySs of all these classes was, ns ws 
have seen, 292, the number fudat-daiwySs ws 170, 

Ko lees than 21 of the /Mai-da buy 5s were near relatives of the 
Totugawa Family. Three of these, the. daimySj of Mi Co, Owari, Kisbu, 
who were known as the fjosanke, or Three Shftgun 0 Families, took 
raut, as Jfektisftu, at the head of all the territorial aristocracy by virtue 
of their near relationship to the Shflgun, who* in the case of the failure 
of an heir iu the direct Hue* was always chosen from one of the three. 
The other 18 all bore the name of Matsud&ira, one of the four Tokugawa 
family names. It may be well to esplain what these were. Tokugawa 
leyasu traced his lineage hack to one Nitta Yosbiehjge, who took his 
surname from certain small estates which he held in the provines of 
Jtfshu, One of Nilta Yoshishige's sous received a grant of land in the 
same province and changed his surname to Tokngawa, which was tlie 
district in which his lands were situated * Another of Nitta’s de- 
scendaats adopted for the same reason the surname Serata, This last 
was the direct ancestor of leyasu. The sixth of the line of Serata 
squires, Arzchika, having opposed Aehikftga Takanji, was forced to take 


B Ehe word Hl go w □! anurse means literally “ Honourable," bnt aa it wns 
invariably prefixed to thinge balancing to the Skogun&te, it practically wgnifiea 
hero “ Sbiigun," and I Lava eg Iran elated it. 
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refuge id the province of Jdjkawa. There he was received into tlie 
family of SIatsudaitf&+ The family names therefore, to which leyasu 
could Jay claim, were Nittu, Tokugawa* Serata, and hEatsud&ira, 

Although the XJaiuiyiJi (the Goeaake, though Jfudai, were, 

as I hive explained, ou a different footing) had o:ie advantage over 
those, of the Tozarna ekes, in the feet that they were eligible for poets 
under the Government, and were therefore able to supplement their 
iaccrues by the gains of lucrative employments, in other respects their 
position was one of inferiority. Xone of them had the rank of Kokit- 
s/m. Like the Tetania Daimyds, they were (subject to the law of 
obligatory residence at fired intervals in Yedc, but whereas the former 
administered their own territories, it was the exception for the latter to 
do so. When not acting as Governors of places or districts admin¬ 
istered by the Sbogunate, they ware nsaally employed to administer 
territories belonging to others of their class, and might even be called 
upon at the pleasure of the Shogun to make an exchange 311 of lauds with 
each other. Moreover the five leading tozama, namely those of Knga, 
Sendai, Atzu jOsbu), Cboshu, and Satemna, though they ranked after 
the Gosbuke, were in some respects on a higher footing. They wore 
Kyakahm or Guests, and on the occasion of their periodical visits to 
Yedo had the privilege of being mat on the outskirts of the city,—at 
Shinagawa or Senjt, as tko case might be,-—by a special officer, termed 
Joshi-j who was sent by the SbEgtm to meet them, ft similar ceremony 
lakiog place on their arrival at their respective yashiHs, 

The titles borue by dfii?wyos form a rather complicated subject. 
They mav be divided into two classes: territorial titles, 1 ' which were 
the earliest, and official titles/ 3 which were of later creation. The 
territorial title of a daimtjv consisted of the word kittm joined to the 
name of a province, and originally this title was taken, ns was the 
eastern also in many cases with family names, from the territories which 
he held. Thus the daimyo of Sbinshu was called Skiuano-no’kami, the 

1B Th[a was never done in the case ol the Toia.i\ia except as a punishment for 
an offence. 

h Known as £wi4-fciplf- 

« Known as ityn-fju&n, and so catted because tbo scat oi Gtovarnmtftf was &b 
Kyoto. 
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dainvjd of Omi, Omi-no-kami and so on. The title of a daimyd therefore 
in early days had direct reference to the province in which his territory 
was situated. In the course of time, however, though this territorial 
title remained in general use, it by no means necessarily followed that 
there was any connection between the particular province mentioned 
and the territory actually held by a daimyo. This change in the 
significance of the title was duo to several causes:—to the partition 
amongst several davpyos of lands originally held by a single individual, 
to the removal of a daimyd to another part of the country, and to the 
formation of cadet houses. In the first case, instead of one daimyd of 
Musashi, for instance, there came to be three or four; in the second 
case the change of fief made no difference in the title ; and in the last 
case, although the family name was invariably retained, there was no 
fixed rule as to the retention of the title, which often remained the same. 
This multiplication of similar titles led to much confusion, and in late 
years, by way of remedying this inconvenience, if, when a daimyd was 
appointed to the Gordjiu, or Upper Council of State, it was found that 
an existing member bore the same title, the newly appointed Councillor 
was obliged to adopt another in order to distinguish him from his 
colleague. 

This territorial title of kami was written with the character 3P, 1 * 
and is thus to be distinguished from the two official titles otkami, which 
were written with the characters 3? and IE, the latter being sometimes 
read shd. 

The history of the other, or official titles, is this. When the 
administration of the country passed out of the hands of the kuge into 
those of the military class, the official posts formerly held by the Court 
nobles were filled by daimyds, who accordingly assumed the official 
titles which were attached to those posts. The daimyds who were thus 
originally appointed held the official titles merely during their tenure 

“In three instancea the title kami mu not used by daimyds. These three 
were the Province* of Kaznsa, Kozuke (or JOshG) and Hitachi (or Mito). The 
title* Kazusa-no-kami and Hitachi-no-kami were hereditary in the Imperial 
family, and were borne by Princes of the Blood. Consequently the daimyds who 
took their titles from these three Provinces were styled K6zuke-no-Sukc, 
Kazusa-no-Suke and Hitachi-no-Suke, the character for sake being -fls 
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Councillors of State. 


of office ; u tmt us time went on and successive changes occurred, the 
duties of these posts became manly nominal, until at hat the titles 
became hereditary h and hud no connection with the discharge of official 
do ties. 11( 

There were in leynsu’s time in all about 60 of these official titles, 
which were held under the Tokugawa administration by both Fidai 
and TomiwiT. 14 They were as follows :— 

Daiungon 
Gliflmgom 
Soi-ShS 

Sangi 

Chh,i0 [commanders of the Imperial Guard- 
Shb'shS J 

Jiju. Chamberlain. 

Unkn^teu lutsa-no ■ Taiyfi 
bJaka-ts ukasa- no ■ Shfiy 

Kuriwno-Kami \ Bapermtondmits of the Imperial Storehouses. 
Kura-no-uiukc 1 

iSui no Kamil Imperial Wardrobe* 

Nui-no-Suko * 

TakutnL-no-Kami. Minister of Public Works. 

Slaiki bu no Taiyu | ^ n j ste[ , a a f Gercmouies, 

Shiknbu-ua-Shoyil J 

Sa-hyO’fl-no-jo j c omm|lu fl erB 0 £ Imperial Guard. 

U-hythe'Ho-jS > 

Dnigaku- no- Kami. Minister of E dne atioo. 

Uta-no-KamL Minister of Music. 


] ' Vl ^ , Ministers of the Imperial Household, 
uvu ■ 


“In the earlier days oE the feudal system, eorae of the lit#* ofloufottrtlj 
aasmtied the terri toriaE titles belonging to the dasui^Jj, bat auch instances were rare. 

u It flhgnld he eiplfliucd that each title was nut limited to one individual. 
Many daimtj'/s had the same title. 

12 Batura leyian became BbCgun, these titles were Eiiissgad in order o£ 
seniority, and a dalmjfif might he promoted Ear meritorious BervEces through each 
atop up to thu higheat degree. Iyeyaau LimHelf parsed through five grades, 
beginning na cbe aituple dain ipJ of Mikaiva without any titlo lit nil. 
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Sa-ma-no-Sukejg^^.^^^ of Imperial Stables. 

U-ma-no-Suke > 

Gemba-no-Kami. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mimbu-no-Taij 0 l Ministers of the Interior. 

Mimbn-no-Shoyu t 

Ukon 

Ukou-uo-Daibu Subordinate Ministers of the Interior. 

Sakon-SbOgen 

Katsue-no-Kami. Finance Minister. 

Hy6bu no-Tayn^ |Ministers of War. 

Hy6bu-no-Sh5yu > 

Daizen-no-Daibu ISuperintendents of the Imperial Kitchen. 
Daizen-no-Suke > 

Oi no Kami (^ D * 8ter barged with the duty of superintending the stor- 
( age and issue of rice in the Imperial Godowns. 
Tonomo*no*Kami. Superintendent of the Palace Apartments. 
Naizen-no-Kami. Superintendent of the Emperor’s Kitchen. 

Uneme no Kamil^”^ 8 ^ 1 ’ c ^ ar 8 e< ^ ^ duty °f superintending the 
l women servants of the Palace. 

Mondo no Kamil^ D ^ er ( w ^ ose duty *1 was to look after 

1 wells, etc.). 

Danj6-no-Osuke j , , „ . 

tx -x n,. , .Ministers of Justice. 

DanjO-no-Sh&suke ) 

Danj<5-no-Cku 

Danj6-no*Tai-hitsu 

Danja-no-ShO-hitsu 

SakyC-no-Daibu l7 \ 

Saky6-no*Suke 

Uky6*no-Daibu 17 

Ukyd-no-Suke 

Shuzen-no-Kami, Assistant Minister of Imperial Kitchen. 

Shuri-no-Daibu ) . 

Shuri-no-Suke J M “ lsl<r8 ot Re '"* ir8 0» PalnM ') 


Judicial Officers. 


Governors of Kyoto. 


17 Sometimes simply Sakid and Ukiu. 
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HyOgo-no-Kitrai. 
Saemon-nO'Eftm i 
£kemon-n o-Diubu 
Sacmon-QO'fjnke 
tJemofl-no-JA 


Superintendent of Military Storehouses. 

-Wank el ei of tie Palace Gabs, 


GyGbu-no-T&iylA 

GyflbU'ao-ShGyu 

Knmon-no-3£ami 


Ministers of Punish manta, 

Minister entrusted with Ike duty of keeping the 
Imperial Palace and Grounds m order. 


As instances of the hereditary assumption of these titles, the eases 
of the DaimySs of Saisnma, Ch^sho, and Hi tone in Omi may bo cited. 
The title of Shurhno-Bnibii was hereditary in the Skimazu family, that 
of Daizen-no-Dnibn in the family of Mftri, white Ii h the Daimyd of 
Hikone, was styled Kamon-no-Kamt. In some cases too the official title 
was always borne by the Head of the clan, the territorial title devolving 
on the oldest son and heir. Thus the eldest son of the Mori family was 
known by the title of Negato-no-Kaml. 

It should be noticed that fls long as a Daimyd was a minor he bore 
no title whatsoever, being called simply by his family name and what 
corresponds to our Christian name. 

It must not, moreover, be supposed that both territorial and official 
titles were common to all Dmmjfit* Some bad both, others Again had one 
and not the other, while many of the lesser DaimySs Lore no title fit all. 

The four highest official titles were never after, IeyaEu f s time, held 
by DaimySs^ being reserved solely for the Evge* 

Dai-jo Detain 15 ..1st Minister of State* 

S&dai-jin ..............,2nd Minister of State. 

Udai-jb .3rd Minister of State. 

Natdai-jin .Councillor of State. 

Besides tbe important changes made by leyagu in the feudal 
system by the division of the dittniyys into the two classes of /tided find 
tozama, and the creation of Itatamoto and pofcotij!, he consolidated his 


18 Except the Gawflfef. 

15 Sometimes the lnt Minister of Slate was called cl Kwatnhiikc/ 
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power by other ro^asures—auch as tba appropriation * 5 of what wore 
known as Crown (ands, the confiscation of the estates of many daiwijvs 
who Lad opposed him, which in some eases moftut the annexation of whole 
provinces, the institution of the custom of annual presents by tho 
to the Shogun, und of the system of the obligatory residence of the 
ffatwyuj during certain fixed periods in Yodo, ftud the exaction of military 
requisitions. These and other subjects, including the laws of the Shoguns* 
I shall hope to treat in subsequent papers. 

30 In TFbich he followed Hie eiampfa of Ashltaga Tnikaoji, who considerably 
reduced the territorial possessions of the Emperor. 
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